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that celebrated tenor, Richard Jose; 
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clever Clarice Vance, with her irresist- Style L’Art Nouveau No. 5528 

The Karpen Guarantee insures perfection 
in every detail. Karpen Furniture is sol 
only through furniture dealers, 
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3 While the two rival vaudeville inter- 
Ps ests are vying with each other to star 
a the leading popular artists, the Victor 
i) presents the best of both. f oe , 1 
ho May Irwin, famous for her quaint 2 
i witticisms ; Vesta Victoria and Alice C ] K D R | 
8 Lloyd, the famous English comediennes; A Oomp ete arpen rawing oom 
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HE secret of artistic furnishing is har- 
mony. As the musical quality of a chord 
in music is determined by the notes of 


ibly humorous song hits ; Harry Lauder, 
the great Scotch comedian ; 
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Eddie Morton, are some of the many 
artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor. 

Then there’s Billy Murray, Harry 
eg 8 Arthur Collins, Ada Jones, 
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Harry Tally and other favorites who also 
+ you on the Vicfor. 


Ask any Victor dealer to play any 
Victor Record you want to hear. 
Write today for catalogue. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company of Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors. 
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The Dynamo of Business 





N the 


busy realm of business, close to the 
heart of things, you’ll find the Oliver Type- 
writer —the Dynamo of Business. 
Tremendous energy has ever been an Oliver 
characteristic. 
The inventors of the Oliver expended energy 
without stint in originating and perfecting it. 


Its manufacturers have worked with feverish 
energy for ten years, to keep up with the world- 
wide demand. 

The most energetic Saies Force in the world has 
kept the Oliver’s merits in the limelight and made 
itefirst in sales. 

Small wonder that the Oliver is alive withenergy ! 


The» 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Its capacity for rapid and accurate work is so 
great that no operator, however swift, can over- 
take its speed. 

There’s more than 
Oliver’s success. 

If it wasn’t better than the best of its com- 

petitors; if it didn’t “deliver the goods’”—on 
ie and “letter-perfect”—the Oliver Type- 
writer wouldn’t be where it is today. 


sentiment back of the 


In the Workshop of Today; 

But the one that runs the great Machine 
Of Business — at topmost speed — 

Is the mighty Oliver Typewriter 
With Power for every Need. 


While built for dusiness, the Oliver is a thing 
of beauty, with grace and strength in every line. 
But where it shines is in action. 

The New Model Oliver No. 5 has been on the 
market only a short time, and already it has 
made a record of sales and service that no other 
a type has ever equaled. 

irst and foremost among the features that 
have captured public favor is its amazing speed. 
Its versatility is a source of survrise and satisfat- 
tion to every operator. 

Its velvet touch, responsive action and dura- 
bility are extraordinary. 

The Oliver Disappearing Indicator, which 
shows the exact printing point, and the Oliver 
Ruling Device, which draws perpendicular or 
horizontal lines as quick as a flash, are among 
the many wonders of the Oliver No. 6. 

It writes in colors—does tabulating, billing 
and card index work —cuts perfect mimeograph 
stencils and so many other useful things that we 
haven’t space here to name them. 

Don’t take our word for it—ask any Oliver user 
— there are thousands of them. 

Write for the Oliver Book, and get the rest of 
the story. 


Real Salesmen Wanted ! 


If you are sort of a ‘‘ human dynamo’’— 
a man to whom work is play —if you love 
the excitement and rewards of the great 
game of Business, send us your name and 
address. We like to get in touch with 
a “live wire.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 43 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. Chicago 
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which it is composed, so is the artistic tone 
of a room determined by the harmony of its 
furnishings. 

Harmonious beauty is only one quality 
which distinguishes Karpen Furniture. Com- 
fort and durability are qualities necessary in 
perfect furniture, and Karpen Furniture must 
necessarily be perfect. 


One of Over 500 Karpen Leather Designs 


Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture is genuine. 


is the natural grain. The stron: 
tanned under our special supervision. 
‘split ”’ 


, flexible outer thickness of the hide, 
(Imitations are made of cheap, 
leather, artificially grained.) Insist upon seeing the Karpen 
Trade-Mark and you are sure to get the everlasting kind. 


‘or Karpen'’s Free Book “‘S”’ 


The largest and most complete furniture guide published. 


describes over 500 beautiful Karpen Styles and is pads mage helpful hints for cor- 
_ 


rect and artistic furnishing. Write today for FREE BO 


solve many problems of color and design in furnishing oa decorating your home. 


S. HARPEN @ BROS. 


Karpen Building 
155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 
World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. & 


Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


thus giving 
the double guarantee of your local dealer an 
our own, and assuring you of satisfaction or 
money back. 

Karpen Guaranteed Furniture is made in 
hundreds of styles, some with coverings of 
choicest domestic and imported damasks, 
tapestries, velours, mohairs, and other cloths 


of quality. 
No. 5791 Sleepy Hollow 
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oy wants a good 
M7 pen, and you can 
suit everybody 
with a Waterman’s 
@ Ideal, made in a variety 
@ of exclusive designs, and 
fy with a wide range of gold 
By pen points to suit all writing. Wy 


é 


Pricesto please,so putiton your Wa 
pw list for all who write; an early % 
gy selection will be toyour advantage. io 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 School St., Boston 
136 St. James St., Montreal 

742 Market St., San Francisco 

12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
*) GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED srannans| 
“@34 The name is 


stamped on 
every loop — i yp 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
LASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER. 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt ‘of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











Perspiration cannot Moisture will imme- 
affect Litholin wa- diately wilt the best 
ter-proofed linen col- of ordinary linen col- 
lars or cuffs. They larsand cuffs—the but- 
keep their perfect ton-holes break, and 


shape in all weathers. they crack and fray. 


LITHOLIN Water-Proofed Linen Collars 
and Cuffs look exactly like linen because 
they are linen. Save time, worry, expense, 
and increase comfort. Wiped with damp 
cloth they are as clean and white as when new. 


Collars 25c Cuffs 50c 


If your dealer has not them in stock, send style, 
size, number wanted, with remittance, and we 
will mail post paid. Illustrated catalogue of 
all the latest fashionable styles, free on request. 


The Fiberloid Company, Dept. 4, 
7 Waverly Place, New York. 














The Story of 
Banking by Mail 
and the reasons why this favorably 
known savings bank pays 

4 Per Cent Interest 


are graphically told in a new book 
we have just published. It will besent 
free to any one interested in this sub- 
ject. Please ask for Book ‘“‘A.” 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand Depositors. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven 

it resists wind and wear alike. 

Lined with wool fleece that defies 

the one. Snap fasteners, riveted 
pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“* Arctic’? Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing cold 
and work together. Warm, durable, 
comfortable. Ask your dealer, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER, Dept. 57 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada—By Subscription $2.25 the Year. Single copies, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 








When Your A Brief History 
Subscription Expires THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is the old- 


est journal of any kind that is issued to-day from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 





Three weeks before a subscription one ——_ yo pS days 
xpires we incl when young Benjamin Franklin ited and 
ye me ch ane ° renewal blank on printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. In nearly 
: ich you = write your order for one hundred and eighty years there bas been 
the renewal, and in ardly a week — save only while the British Army 
he ol : “ter the last copy sent held Philadelphia and patriotic printers were in 
on the old subscription we again inclose exile —when the magazine has not been issued. 
a similar blank. During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel Keimer 
began its publication under the title of the 
When we first notify you that your sub- Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences and 
scription will expire Pennsylvania Gazette. In less than a year he 
you should send your renewal at once in sold it to Benjamin Franklin, who, on ober 
— — - miss a are. New pony noe a 2, 1729, issued the first copy under the name of 
ions which are receive 9y us ON or Detore h Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin sold his 
Tuesday of any week will begin with the the 
issue of that week. Ifthey are aaente ved after share in the magazine to David Hall, his part- 
that day they will begin one week later. We ner, in 1765. In 1805 the grandson of David 
cannot enter subscriptions to begin with back Hall became its publisher. When he died, in 
numbers. Remittances should be by postal 1821, his partner, Samuel C. Atkinson, formed 
order, check or express money order. Two an alliance with Charles Alexander, and in the 
weeks’ notice is necessary before a change summer of that year they changed the title of the 
of address can be made. Gazette to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 














Is Roosevelt a Menace 
to Business? 


We are anxious to know what our 
readers think about this, and we shall be 
glad to have them send us their views, 
stated briefly and clearly, in letters of not 
more than five hundred words each. 


The best of these letters, those which 
most clearly, reasonably and forcibly pre- 
sent the views of their writers, on either 
side of the question, we shall be glad to 
publish and to pay for at our regular rates. 


In answering this question please be 
guided by the following rules: 


First — No letter of more than five hundred words 
can be printed. 


Second— We don’t want guesses or opinions 
unsupported by reasons. If you believe that President 
Roosevelt 1s a menace to business, you must support 
your opinion by specific instances cited from his acts, 
or direct quotations from his speeches. 


Third —If you do not believe that President 
Roosevelt is the cause of unsettled conditions in the 
business world, especially in Wall Street, we shall be 
glad to have you state what, in your opinion, are the 
reasons for them. 


Address all letters to 


Business Editor 


Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 




















25 James Malden, Mass. 














FREE b00x 


and we will give you a handsome port 

| folio of dadings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 














EDGEMERE 


HEIGHT 2%in 
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We see to it in the making 
that our collars are given the 
strength to outwear all others. 


The best men's shops sell Corliss-Coon 
Collars, If not willingly supplied, send us 
25cforany twocollars you would like to try 

We want tosend you ourstyle book show- 
ing allthe latest shapes. Free on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
Dept. V 




















Measure in Our Big Wholesale 
Tailor Shops a Good Suit or Overcoat for 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES THIS VERY DAY 


We Make to Your Individual ¢ 1? 
















You will find that $12.00 or 

$12 $ $15.00 will go further here than 
$20.00 or $25. 00 in many places. 

Made Just now we are making a spe- 
to Your cialty of the very newest Fall 


Measure vi and Winter Suits and Overcoats 

* <y for Men—Brown Velour Cas- 
simeres, Auto-Striped 
Blue Serges, Gray 
Worsteds, Cheviotings, 
Kerseys, etc., at only 
$12.00 or $15.00 in patterns 
which you would will- 
» ingly pay $20.00 or $25.00 
P for. This saving is the 
natural result of your deal- 


ing direct with us —wholesale 
tailors. 

The materials are of tested 
standard quality. The tai- 
loring is so stylishly done that 

you will be delighted with the 


pertect fit. 
Every Garment Specially 
Made to Measure under 
the broadest possible 
Guarantee of Money Back 


if we fail to give you, for less 
money, more genuine ‘‘ Clothes 
Satisfaction" than you can ob- 

tain from any other source. 
Samples of garments at $12, $15, 
$18 and $20, Style Book, meas 


ure chart, tape, etc., absolutely 
F REE. Postpaid. Write to-day. 
FELIX KAHN & CO. 
Wholesale Tailors, Established 1882 
Market & Van Buren 8t., Dept.35, CHICAGO 

















Breed squabs to make money. Read 












. 
From egys to! =~ 


squalsin *® 

4 weeks Ps 
Rock 
Homers 
stories of customers re 
who started small and largest 
now breed big flocks. Send and outsell 
for our beautifully printe d and all others 
illustrated Free Book, “How | Our books 

to Make Money Maras juabs.’ ar 

(New Edition.) Pt eck methods 
jo mee Co., 423 oward Bt., are 
elrose, Mass. widely copied. 











FEINT YOUR IDEAS | 


$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8, 500. Book “ How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
y, 951 P. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you c an, se end to us 
















artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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If there is one time, more than another, you need, in addition to the shower 
when a man appreciates a shower-bath __ itself, is a coarse towel and a cake of 
at its true value, it is after a game of Ivory Soap. 
football. This is the way to go about it: First, 

Oh! But it is good. Good for the turn on the warm water. Then cover 
body! Good for the soul! your body with the Ivory Soap lather. 


It soothes the nerves. It clears the Rub it in thoroughly—again and agaih 
brain. It blunts the sting of defeat and and AGAIN. Finish with cold water, 


it doubles the joys of victory. using just enough to cool, but not to 
a Sy And it is marvelously simple. All chill, the body. 
( (ZF > x Ivory Soap possesses certain qualities which make it especially valuable for use in the bath. 
5 Zr It floats. tis pure. It lathers freely, rinses easily and leaves the skin as smooth as satin. 


Oy Ivory Soap ee es 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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A TWENTIETH- 


STATE CONST 
By Protection — 





Upham 


HE almost superstitious 
reverence of constitu- 


tions is an attribute dis- 
tinctively American. Our 
veneration for the Federal 
Constitution is equaled only 
by our lack of knowledge of 
its provisions. We were com- 
pelled to read it in school, but 
have not done so since, and 
most of us have it mixed ina 
vague way with the immortal 
Declaration of Independence; 
but all of us doff our hats and 
swallow our disappointment 
when some judge of a higher 
or lower court nullifies our 
favorite act of legislation by 
scrawling across it that awe- 
some and omnipotent word, 
‘‘unconstitutional.”” We do 
not know just why it is un- 
constitutional—and possibly 
the judge doesn’t; but we do 
know that a thing cannot be 
right if it is unconstitutional, 
R. E. Stafford, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma and we regard the excommuni- 
aie Ganneee cated enactment as a rock on 
which our ship of state would have been wrecked had not the judicial pilot read his chart 
aright. We also believe—at least, most of us do—that constitution making is a lost art. 
It is the popular belief that our national greatness is due to the fact that constructive 
statecraft reached its zenith in 1789, and that it was decreed that a few men should 
meet in secret session and mould a document perfectly fitted for a civilization of which 
the most imaginative of the founders had not the faintest vision. We are fond of 
believing—why, I do not know—that the men of a century and a quarter ago knew 
more of our needs than we do ourselves, and that it is unpatriotic to hint anything to 
the contrary. 

This is hardly true of State constitutions. I have never met a man who pretended to 
know anything about his State constitution, or who really cared what it contained. 
As citizens of a State it is sufficient for us to know that in some remote period when 
there were no railroads, electric lights, telephones, trusts, combinations, Chinese 
immigrants and other factors and issues which now interest and disturb us—it is enough 
for us to know that in that dim past certain forgotten individuals met in solemn session 
and promulgated a set of State rules for us to follow, but whether we do or not is a 
question I have never heard discussed. 














P4+OTO. BY WOODS, OKLAMOMA CITY 


A State Document as Long as a Novel 


ENCE it is that for a year past we have watched the attempt of the people of 
Oklahoma to draft a constitution, and our feelings have been a mingling of incredu- 
lity, surprise and indignation. It now seems as out of place to write a constitution as it 
would to plan a new crusade. We of the older States, who are blessed with constitutions 
written by men who never saw open plumbing or dodged an automobile, instinctively feel 
that we would have no more respect for a brand-new constitution than we would have for 
a new railway time-table, and we resent the insolence of the people of Oklahoma in 
drafting one. They have not only done this, but they have absolutely ignored most of 
the conventions adhered to in the mouldy documents hidden in our various State archives. 
Seventeen years ago there was no Oklahoma. Now the State of that name boasts a 
population of 1,500,000 and a constitution about the length of a popular novel, and fully 
as interesting. 

It was about a year ago that Oklahoma was so sure of Statehood that the delegates 
elected to draft a constitution began to gather in Guthrie. It was originally planned 
that Guthrie should be the capital and metropolis of the coming State, but it is beyond 
the power of men to designate metropolises, and forty miles to the south lies the wonderful 
City of Oklahoma, far in the lead with her 45,000 population, and confident that a few 
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Adams 


years will place her in the 
proud list of cities above the 
hundred-thousand mark. 
However, the city hall of 
Guthrie will be known for all 
time as the birthplace of the 
Oklahoma constitution, and 
we can look forward to a day 
when grandchildren ten gen- 
erations remote will stand 
with uncovered heads and 
gaze about the crumbling in- 
terior of the room in which 
their inspired forefathers 
penned the immortal docu- 
ment which bequeathed them 
all of their wonderful prosper- 
ity. Doubtless there will be 
handed down to them tales of 
the ridicule and obloquy 
which was heaped on these 
pioneers who dared build a 
ship of state with turbine en- 
gines instead of masts and 
sails, and doubtless they will 
believe that all of wisdom 
perished with the men who 
happened to draft their con- 
stitution. Since we must worship something, constitutions serve most admirably. 
Surely there will be a marble statue of the Honorable William H. Murray, chairman 
of the Constitutional Convention, and conspicuous as one of its founders. There is no 
figure in Revolutionary days more picturesque than ‘‘Bill’’ Murray, as his constituents 
affectionately call him. He is the most handsome man in a State which has a right to 
boast of its men. He is a ‘‘squaw man,” with a dash of Indian blood in his own veins— 
enough to give his straight figure a certain lithe grace, and to lend black lustre to his 
locks. He is a man of wealth, as men are rated in Oklahoma, and you would pick him 
out of a crowd and make no mistake in esteeming him one of the natural leaders of men. 














PHOTO VREEL@ND STUDIO, ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
Jesse J. Dunn, Alva, Oklahoma. Probable Chief 
Justice of Supreme Court of Oklahoma 


Tales for the Future Schoolbook Historian 


OW the school histories of 2107 will be thumbed on pages which picture the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention of 1906-7! The children will read of a time when railroads 
and trusts were all-powerful in the United States. There will be held up to them the story 
of how tens of thousands of their impoverished ancestors were massed on the Cherokee 
line that memorable noon hour of the twenty-second of April, 1889, when at the signal 
of the crack of cavalry carbines the land-hungry horde swept over the border and founded 
a commonwealth in a day. The children of the future will see Guthrie, Oklahoma 
City and other great municipalities arise in a night, and they will thrill at the tale of 
the struggles of their forefathers against the combined terrors of the wilderness and the 
exactions of grasping, merciless and tyrannical corporations. Certain railroad names 
now familiar to Wall Street will probably have the same significance to the school- 
children of 2107 as do the names of George III and Benedict Arnold to the pupils of 
to-day. 

The story of their Constitutional Convention will not suffer by comparison with the 
gatherings which we now reverence. It was not merely the birth of a new State: it 
was the birth of a new kind of a State—its founders claim that it is the first real 
democracy, the pioneer in the experiment of a true form of republican government. Its 
detractors assert that the visionaries and radicals from all other States poured into 
Oklahoma, and that the more rabid of them met and consolidated their theories into a 
hodgepodge which is certain to result in everlasting ruin; but I am of the opinion that 
it will take more than a freak constitution to hold Oklahoma back. She has done very 
well without any constitution, and I regret that she didn’t try the experiment of 
continually doing without one. However, that is outside the subject. 

Let me contribute one picture for the future schooibook historian: Scene, Guthrie; 
time, the spring of 1907; location, the city hall, from the tower of which one can 
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look out on a sea of undulating hills and prairies checker- 
boarded with fields of cotton and corn, and dotted 
to the horizon with herds of cattle. Within the hall 
are met the stalwart farmers who are forming the new 
constitution. Hovering about them are the lawyers and 
lobbyists who are there to represent the corporations and 
other ‘‘vested interests.” It is only a resetting of the 
world-old picture of the battle of the masses against forti- 
fied power, save that the latter has been stripped of the 
weapons of force. The delegates are gathering. It is the 
day when there shall be decided the question of whether 
the ‘‘initiative and the referendum” be incorporated in 
thé tonstitution. There are rumors that money has been 
used to advantage with delegates pledged for this radical 
reform. Excited farmers discuss this possibility, and 
glare at the well-groomed attorneys who are arguing with 
the delegates. 

Chairman Bill Murray mounts the platform and sweeps 
the hall with his piercing glance. Down comes his gavel 
with repeated crashes on his table. The tumult ceases. 


A Convention Opened with a Hymn 


“‘TINHE convention will come to order!’? Murray shouts, 
with a final blow of the gavel. ‘‘ Delegates will take 

their seats, loafers and lobbyists will get out! Wewill begin 

by singing that grand old hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’”’ 

and as every delegate arises to his feet the powerful voice 

of the chairman rings out with 

words which all know and sing: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


the Attorney-General and President Roosevelt. It is diffi- 
cult to learn whether or not the latter gave the objectors 
real encouragement, but certain of them returned and 
circulated reports to the effect that he would issue no 
proclamation admitting the new State until important 
changes were made in the constitution as it came from 
its Guthrie framers. Just what the President has to do 
with determining whether or not a new State shall be 
admitted into the Union is a secret not contained in any 
copy of our National Constitution to which I have had 
access, and a fairly accurate one now before me dismisses 
the entire subject with these clauses of Article IV: ‘‘New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 


without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- | 


cerned, as well as of the Congress.” Also the last section 
of the same article: ‘‘The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

There is nothing in these provisions giving the President 
power to override Congress and the people of a Territory 
petitioning for Statehood, but Oklahoma wanted to get in, 
and the leaders of the men who met in Guthrie feared that 
possibly Mr. Roosevelt might proceed to exercise a power 
carelessly omitted by the forefathers. Of course, so they 
argued, he had no right to keep Oklahoma out, and very 
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majority. Governor Frantz was the Republican candidate, 
and had the powerful support of President Roosevelt, 
in whose regiment Frantz had been a conspicuous Rough 
Rider, but Governor Haskell defeated him by nearly 30,000 
majority. The Fusionists carried the State Senate by 39 
to 5, and the first House of Representatives of Oklahoma 
will contain 119 Democrats and a pitiful minority of 17 
Republicans. This means that two new Democratic 
Senators will take their seats in Washington, and it also 
means that the Administration was in error when it 
assumed that the Northern settlers of the new State 
brought their political allegiance with them. Incident- 
ally, it removed the last lingering fear that Washington 
would attempt to quibble over the Oklahoma constitution. 


Oklahoma Plays Delighted Dog 


OR a generation New Zealand has been the social and 
political experimental station of the world, and the 
success of her innovations has startled the conservatives 
of all the old and staid governments. Since it is neces- 
sary to try new political medicine on the dog, Oklahoma 
is delighted to be that canine, and it remains to be seen 
what fraction will do the howling when the first allopathic 
dose begins to take effect. Let us briefly consider some of 
the ingredients of the prescription. 

The first section consists of the soothing assurance that 
the ‘‘State of Oklahoma is an inseparable part of the 
Federal Union, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land.” 





Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shali be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams J’d be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 





If an attempt was made to 
use money to sway the votes of 
the men who met in Guthrie it 
had as little effect as it would 
on Cromwell’s Covenanters. 
The only human document of 
which they stood in awe was 
the Constitution of the United 
States, and the only human 
being who influenced their de- 
cisions was President Roosevelt, 








Polygamous or plural mar- 
riages are prohibited, and the 
| State shall never enact any law 
f restricting the right of suffrage 
- on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, 
but separate schools must be 
provided for negro children, and 
the first legislature will certainly 
submit an amendment, which 
the people will ratify, compel- 
ling transportation corporations 
to provide separate accommo- 
dations for persons of negro 
blood. Make no mistake, 
Oklahoma is of the South, and 
though the cclored brother may 
vote—if he cares to—he must 
keep his place. For twenty-one 
years Oklahoma will be prohibi- 
tion. Intoxicating liquors 
cannot be manufactured, sold, 
bartered or given away, except 
underrigid control for medicinal 








the reason for which I shall ex- 
plain later. The lobbyist is out 
of his: depth in a place where 
men open their proceedings with ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” and scores of times when the Oklahoma delegates 
met in that Guthrie hall its walls shook with the chorus 
of men who attempted to vote as they sang. 

A reading of the names signed to the constitution as 
finally adopted furnishes convincing proof that, whatever 
the merits or demerits of this document, its American 
parentage cannot be called into question. Almost all the 
names are such as are found on the roster of the Mayflower, 
and the remaining four—Ledbetter, Lasater, Liedtke and 
Leahy —long since became native by adoption. Posterity 
will find in the list such old-fashioned New England 
names as Cobb, Henshaw, Jones, Hill, Rice, Littlejohn, 
Baker, Moore, Newell, Turner, Wood, Harrison, Johnston, 
Ramsey, Rogers, Williams, King, Banks, Allen, Tracy, 
Berry, Parker, Norton and Kane, all of which confirms a 
theory I long have held, namely: that a community is 
radical and inclined to political experiments and social 
innovations just about in proportion to the ascendency 


of its New England element. 


The convention was organized on November 21, 1906, 
and was in almost convinuous session until April 19, 
1907, on which date the delegates signed the instrument 
and adjourned, thinking their duties ended. In this they 
were mistaken. Oklahoma had not yet been admitted as a 
State, though Congress had passed the act providing for 
such admission. The enemies of the constitution, as then 
submitted, threatened to attack it on the ground that it 
did not conform to the Federal Constitution, asserting that 
the initiative and referendum features were antagonistic 
to ‘‘a republican form of government.” Since the Federal 
Constitution does not define what constitutes a republican 
form of government, and since the Supreme Court has 
never passed on that delicate question, it is to be regretted 
that Oklahoma did not stand pat and enable all of us to 
ascertain just how much'power the people of a community 
can exercise without evoluting from a republic into a 
democracy. 

At all events, delegation after delegation representing 
timid money went to Washington and filed objections with 
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likely would not attempt to do so, but suppose he did? 
What would happen then? Whe would overrule the 
President? The Supreme Court? 

Now that it is all over, and the President has issued the 
proclamation which was mandatory and a mere formality, I 
violate no confidence in saying that the lawyers and corpora- 
tion officials who journeyed to Washington and importuned 
Attorney-General Bonaparte and President Roosevelt to 
thwart the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
most distinctively American community in the United 
States would have saved themselves a heritage of trouble 
by remaining at home. It is as easy to amend the Okla- 
homa constitution as it is to get signatures to a prohibition 
petition in a Methodist church, and the clauses stricken out 
will be reinserted with new and sharper sets of teeth. 


The Constitution an Easy Winner 


HE work of amending the constitution, so as to escape 
possible Executive and court pitfalls, was completed 
on July 16 of this year, and was submitted to the voters of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory in the following month, at 
which time there was held a general election of State 
officers, a legislature, Congressmen, members of the Su- 
preme Court and all other officials required for the admin- 
istration of affairs, provided a majority voted for the 
proposed constitution. The line between ‘‘the masses and 
the classes” was sharply drawn. The corporate interests 
campaigned and voted against the constitution and for the 
Republican ticket; the Democrats and Populists com- 
bined and voted for the constitution and a ticket headed 
by C. N. Haskell, the fusion candidate for Governor. 
The issue was complicated by the fact that the election 
included areferendum to decide whether or not thereshould 
be inserted in the constitution a State-wide prohibition 
restriction. 

The result was an overwhelming victory for the consti- 
tutionalists and the Dernocratic-Populist allies. Out of 
a total vote of 257,482 the enemies of the constitution 
cast only 73,059, and were routed by a large popular 


purposes, and any physician 
who gives a prescription to a 
person not entitled to it will go 
to jail on conviction. The clause is too long to quote, but 
a reading of it and a knowledge of the temper of the men 
in power will convince most liquor dealers that they had 
better go elsewhere; and whisky can be bought cheaper 
in Oklahoma at this writing than anywhere else in the 
United States. 

Imprisonment for debt is prohibited, except for the 
non-payment of fines imposed for violation of the law. 
In passing I will note that Oklahoma is the only State in 
the Union not provided with a penitentiary or a State- 
house. 

In all civil cases, and in criminal cases less than felonies, 
three-fourths of a jury have the power to render a verdict 
in Oklahoma. This reform was instituted by Utah, and 
obtains in a modified form in Missouri. 

Here is a provision which will interest owners of news- 
paper property: ‘‘In all criminal prosecutions for libel, 
the truth of the matter alleged to be libelous may be given 
in evidence to the jury, and if it appears to the jury that 
the matter charged as libelous be true, and was written or 
published with good motives and for justifiable ends, the 
party shall be acquitted.” This is a wide departure from 
the common rule that ‘‘the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” 

Thus far nothing destructive has been cited, but here is 
a section which sent protesting delegations to Washington : 


The records, books and files of all corporations shall be, 
at all times, liable and subject to the full visitorial and 
inquisitorial powers of the State, notwithstanding the 
immunities and privileges in this bill of rights. 


Keep in mind that these are not laws passed by a legis- 
lature and subject to nullification by a court, but these 
clauses are a part of the organic law of Oklahoma, and 
cannot be repealed except by the hazardous expedient of 
amendment. It does not require a special legislative 
committee to probe into the suspicious affairs of a corpo- 
ration; their records are open at all times to the officials 
of the commonwealth. Here is a provision which enables 

(Concluded on Puge 25) 


— 
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THE POLITEST NATION 


A Comparison of the World’s Various Brands of Chivalry 


for man to see himself as others see him, he did not 

dream that by now there would be such a thing as a 
Temple of Frankness, where every one who entered would feel 
constrained to talk with utter bluntness about every one else’s 
country. If he had lived until to-day he could have found 
such a temple in the smoking-room of any of the great trans- 
Atlantic liners, and his longing soul would have reveled in 
the exuberant gratification of his wish. 

A big steamer that came into the port of New York the 
other morning, had on its passenger-list such an amazing 
convocation of cosmopolitans as chance rarely manages to 
gather together from the different corners of the earth, and 
on the first night out, in: the smoking-room, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Poles, Irish, Italians and Spanish- 
Americans were involved in the debate, a high-voiced little 
Japanese student from Oxford intermittently emitting 
lightning-like flashes that made everybody sit up and take 
notice. 

The inflammatory element had been quietly but emphatic- 
ally projected by the remark of a square-chinned American, 
who ventured the opinion that, whatever other aspersion 
might be cast upon his countrymen, there was one respect 
in which they stood peerless before the world. ‘‘The United 
States,” he said, ‘‘is the only country in the world that is 
distinguished by the chivalry of its men toward womankind.”’ 

Both the matter and the manner of the assertion gave it 
the appearance of a challenge, and one might have expected 
to hear it greeted by a roar of dissent. Instead of 
that, the immediate answer of the non-Americans 
was a burst of laughter and a chorus of jeers. The 
first person to speak was an Englishman, who said 
his say in a voice that was actually vibrant with irony. 

‘Familiar as I am,” he remarked, ‘‘with the pretension 
of Americans that they absorb all the chivalry that God 
distributes among humanity, I somehow fancied that 
their proverbial modesty would not permit any of them 
to proclaim their chivalric greediness before this ship’s 

company. But yousee, 
gentlemen, I was mis- 
| taken, and that their 


[Miers have changed. When Burnssighed for the power 





chivalry, being an even 
moredominant national 
trait than their mod- 
esty, they could not 
stifle it.” 

‘Chivalry and Amer- 
icanism,’”’ sneered a 
German, ‘‘are like oil 
and water. No matter 
how you mix them up, 
they never stay to- 
gether.” 

“Sacré tonnerre!” 
muttered a French- 
man. ‘‘I hear this talk 
of American chivalry 
for the first time. I 
know your United 
States very well from 
end to end, and I 
find everything from 

Europe that money 
[ can buy. But polite- 

ness is a thing I never 
can find anywhere in 
your country. And 
surely no race can be 
chivalrous that is not polite. Is it not that the American 
gentleman here is making his little joke?”’ 

“‘That’s what one might expect from a Frenchman,” 
put in another American. ‘‘In France and Italy woman 
is a toy, so it’s natural they talk of chivalry as a joke.” 














A Tall Man from Boston 
Headed the Sortie 


A Human Vesuvius 


““NORPO di Bacco!” roared a deep bass voice. It was 

that of a Neapolitan, who had previously been quiet 
through all the sessions, but who had now risen from his 
seat, and was glowering at the last speaker.. Every one 
felt that something was coming, for all the world knows 
that every Neapoiitan is a Vesuvius unto himself, and 
when he is in eruption it is an interesting spectacle to the 
beholder. 

The eyes of all the company were focused on the man 
who had risen in wrath to denounce the offender of his 
country and countrymen. ‘‘Sir,’’ he shouted, facing the 
man who had last spoken, ‘‘true chivalry is no joke to any 
Latin, for it had its birth among our races, and ours are the 
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“The Fighting Hen Would Modestly Advance” 


By André Charedog 


nations by which it is cherished as a most sacred religion. 
To us it is so serious an attribute that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to join with other nations in the laughter 
with which they regard your silly country coddling its ugly 
baby, and cooing and giggling so noisily about it that all 
the world has to hear you, whether it wants to or not. 
You will permit me to say to you, sir, and to all you other 
Americans, that the little brat you are hugging so osten- 
tatiously is a spurious infant, without a single drop of true 
chivalry in its veins.” 

*‘Good! Good!” chorused the non-Americans. 

‘‘My countrymen,” spoke up an American, ‘‘are proud 
to admit that our chivalry is native to our own land, and 
is not even remotely related to its European namesake.” 

“Your pride is like that of a haughty street-lamp 
repudiating kinship with the moon,’’ sneered the Neapol- 
itan. ‘‘WeEuropeans would like it better if you Americans 
would also find a different name for a characteristic that 
has nothing in common with chivalry as we understand it.” 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,” pleaded an elderly man, a 
well-known judge from New York, ‘‘these little skirmishes 
may be magnificent, but they are not war. Instead of 
hurling the tu quoque from one to another, why not make 
your respective arraignments in categorical shape? Let 
us conduct these proceedings in an orderly manner. The 
assertion has been made that America 
is the only country in the world that 


it is natural that he should be supplanted by his superior. 
All of you who are familiar with the United States must 
know that this is the fact. 

‘‘When I was a boy we used to have on our farm in 
Devonshire a hen that could whip any cock in the whole 
countryside. On special occasions, whenever we had -any 
friends staying with us, my father would have a new rooster 
brought to the place and dropped into the poultry-yard. 
Our guests would hide themselves to see the fun. The 
newcomer would strut for a minute or so up and down the 
place, like a sultan visiting his harem, and would then begin 
to make himself pretty, preliminary to starting around on 
his conquests. While he was at his toilet the fighting hen 
would modestly advance from among her sisters, as if she 
had been appointed to deliver the speech of welcome. 
Observing her approach, the haughty rooster would lift his 
head high, so that she and the other hens should behold the 
flash of authority in his eye, and instantly recognize him as 
master. Thus off his guard, the sudden onslaught of the 
female champion sent him sprawling. When she finished 
with him, not only his dignity was jarred and his beauty 
marred, but his body was sore and his spirit was broken for- 
ever. It was the same with every cock that ever went coquet- 
ting in that neighborhood. He never knew but all other 
hens were the same kind of fighters; so he became a paragon 
of chivalry, and went around eternally crowing about it. 

“Well, the men of America are just like those roosters. 
They are courteous in their home coops, simply because 
they do not dare to be otherwise. When they are 
outside, however, their masculinity is more coarsely 
asserted toward the other sex than you could see 
anywhere else in the world. For proof, you have only 
to go down to the Brooklyn Bridge at the rush hour any 
afternoon, or stand on a platform of the elevated railroad 
in New York at the same time of day, and you will see 
the gentler sex mauled and pushed by the men in a way 
that is quite typical of American chivalry.” 


What the Frenchman had to Say 


*“TDEDAD! I should call that shovel-ry,” remarked an 
Irishman. 

‘*] will tell you where you will see more of the same kind 
of American preuzx chevaliers,” interrupted the Frenchman. 
*‘You will find them sitting down in all the public con- 
veyances, while women are standing up all around them. 
They are too much occupied with their newspapers to 
notice that many of these women are aged, ill or tired, but 
they have an eye always open for the door of the car, and 
if a pretty woman or girl enters they are always envious 
of the other man who is first able to offer her his seat. 
And you will see, as I see often myself, colored women 
standing in public vehicles, because the men who are sit- 
ting will not even take the trouble to move up a little to 
make room for one more. In France, our instinctive 
respect for our mother’s sex never draws distinctions 
against plainness of physiognomy, humbleness of attire or 

color of skin.” 
Here a Russian ven- 








is distinguished by man’s chivalry 
toward woman. Whatever this alle- 
gation may lack in tact and courtesy, 
it is at least specific. As such, it is 
entitled to a specificreply. Several of 
you gentlemen greeted the assertion 
with a laughing protest; which of you 
is ready to put that protest into the 
form of a categorical denial?” 

The sneering Englishman who had 
already spoken replied. ‘‘I shall be 
only too glad,’”’ he said, ‘‘to give my 
reasons for believing that there is 
less true chivalry in America than in 
any country in Europe. We have 
all heard this boast over and over 
again, and it is always coupled with 
the assertion that woman in America 
has been placed on a towering pedestal, 
while the woman of Europe is the ped- 
estal herself, on the lofty pinnacle of 
which stands sovereign man. I am 
willing to admit that the American 
woman occupies an unusually exalted 
position, but I hold that it is not owing 
to man’s chivalry that thisisso. She 
put herself there. She knocked him 
down and climbed over him. The case 








tured this observation: 
“T, too, have noticed 
many instances of men’s 
impoliteness to women in 
America. One particular 
form of discourtesy that 
twice happened in my 
presence would be impos- 
sible in any European 
country. On the two oc- 
casions in question I 
accompanied a lady to 
business offices in one of 
the largest cities of the 
United States. The man 
on whom we were calling 
was sitting in his shirt 
sleeves by his desk, with 
his feet cocked up on it, a 
cigar in his mouth. In- 
stead of instantly rising 
to his feet, donning his 
coat and hiding his cigar, 
he never budged from the 
position in which we had 
found him, and main- 
tained the same attitude 
throughout all the inter- 
view. I am told that 








is simply a survival of the fittest. In 
America man is an inferior animal, and 


* Too Much Occupied with Their Newspapers" 


manners of this sort are 
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general in America, so it is naturally difficult for me to 
reconcile this with what I hear to-night of the chivalry 
with which women are treated there.’ 

“That for your American chivalry!” shouted the 
Neapolitan, springing into the debate again, and he 
emphasized his words with a resounding clack of his 
fingers that promised well for another Vesuvian outburst 
from his quarter. ‘‘I will tell you the kind of chivalry I 
found there. Not the kind that floods straight from the 
soul, as you see in our country, but the kind that coldly 
stops to consider the consequences, or whether it is pru- 
dent or not to practice it. I saw many samples of it when 
I was last in America, and any of you Europeans can 
discover the same kind of chivalry the day you land, if you 
stroll up Fifth Avenue.” 


When the Escort is Not Present 


‘‘(\NE day when I was walking along that street I saw 

two beautiful girls, so beautiful that as I passed them 
I could not take my eyes from their faces, and_while I was 
looking I could not repress the utterance of my admira- 
tion. After they had passed me I turned around and 
followed them at a respectful distance, for it was a feast 
for my soul to gaze at them. On the way down the 
Avenue I noticed that the two glorious young women 
attracted the attention of every man that passed, but that 
not one of these men had stared at the girls as I had done. 
Like me, however, most of them stopped dead on the 
street, after the ladies had passed, and looking back, just 
as I had done, paid some enthusiastic compliment to the 
bewitching duo. 

‘For a time I kept thinking how odd it was that these 
American men, so obviously fascinated, could content 
themselves with a hasty glance, but no more, when they 
were abreast of the ladies, instead of intoxicating their 
eyes with the vision, as I had been so greedy todo. Then 
it occurred to me that this must be the American chivalry, 
of which I had heard so much, and that the innate delicacy 
of these men, incapable of offending the sensibility of the 
beautiful women, had restrained their natural impulse to 
stare. I assure you, gentlemen, it made a deep impression 
upon me, and I involuntarily paid my silent tribute of 
admiration to what I assumed was the splendid national 
quality. 

“Tt was only a few minutes later, however, that I had 
a very sudden awakening from my delusion. At the 
corner of a street, still only a short distance ahead of me, 
the two beauties stopped to say good-by to the man who 
was accompanying them. It was then, for the first time, 
that I really noticed their escort at all. He was a glorious 
young giant, built likea Samson. After the exchange of a 
few parting words he continued on down the Avenue, 
while the girls turned, and once more headed out the 
street toward the Park. And, 
gentlemen, you may believe 
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our deference for women is areligion. ¢ 
She is something sacred in our racial 
philosophy. With us she isa bridge 
between divinity and humanity, and 
as such is entitled not only to our 
earthly admiration, but to our idol- 
atry. The same worship of woman, 
as akin to the angels, runs through 
every line of Dante, and all our 
poets breathe this spirit of semi- 
reverent adulation. Your Shake- 
speare, too, goes to Italy for his 
Romeos, his Othellos, and his other 
heroes of chivalry, while from North- 
ern lands he borrows his maudlin 
Hamlets, his treacherous Macbeths 
and his cowardly Falstaffs. Chiv- 
alry belongs to our Latin lands of 
romance and poetry, and it cannot 
be grown among your coarse Anglo- 
Saxon races.” 

Here the German snorted a loud 
monosyllabic grunt of dissent, but 
the impetuous Neapolitan went on 
without noticing it. Heargued that 
there were no divorces in Italy, 
because, the nation being chival- 








society the same spirit of 
vainglorious superiority is 
also manifested, though nat- 
urally in a manner less 
pronounced. In the great 
middle-class of Germany 
woman bears herself as if she 
recognized that she is merely 
a chattel, and in the lower 
classes, all over the country, 
she is treated as the drudge 
who has to bear all the bur- 
dens that elsewhere are car- 
ried by men. And not only 
in the social scheme is 
woman made to feel that she 
is man’s inferior, but the 
same lesson is taught in all 
the many-sided phases of 
existence. While in our 
country she is the militant 
factor of life, in Germany 
she is regarded, and is 
treated, as if she were, by 
birth, a serf.” 

‘That is false!”’ ‘‘It’s ab- 
surd!” cried the Germans, 








rous, no man could ever be so low 
as to brand his wife in a public court, 
no matter what her offense. Hesaid 
that no woman criminal could be executed in Italy, be- 
cause the nation would not permit it; that there were no 
laws against wife-beating in Latin countries, because no 
Latin ever beats his wife; that there were no laws im- 
posing penalties on husbands for non-support, for hus- 
bands never abandoned their wives in penury. 

‘“These things,’”’ he concluded, ‘‘ belong to that country 
which we are told to-night is the only one in the world 
where men are distinguished by their chivalry toward 
women.” 

‘‘And toward their fellow-men, as shown by their lynch- 
ing entertainments,” put in the satirical Britisher. 

‘‘Or as seen on a baseball field,” added the German, 
‘‘when thousands of men mob the umpire or assault the 
visiting players.” 


The German Bully and Women 


HE siege upon American chivalry having by this time 
worn itself out, the angry Americans rallied for a 
counter attack. A tall man from Boston headed the sortie. 
‘“We have heard,”’ he began, ‘‘what our European brothers 
think of us and our national chivalry. There are surely 
among us some Americans who are quite as familiar with 
the manners of European coun- 
tries as these gentlemen claim to 











me, the scene changed entirely. 
Being no longer escorted —or, 
rather, I should say, protected 
—the ladies were stared out of 
countenance by every man 
they passed. I recognized 
many of the same weli-dressed 
men whose previous conduct 
had so edified me. They were 
like another breed of human- 
ity. This time they made not 
only no pretense at concealing 
their admiration, but used 
every effort to force it upon the 
beautiful women, who were 
finally so harassed by the per- 
sistent rudeness of the scoun- 
drels that they called a passing 
cab, and were glad to escape 
from further insolence. 

**T had been wrong. Not the 
former conduct, but the latter, 
was the real American chiv- 
alry, of which I have seen 








be with our social customs in the 
United States. There is nothing 
to be gained by a general or 
specific denial on our part of the 
eomments directed against us, or 
the instances that have been used 
to support their allegations. If 
we offer no defense to the accusa- 
tions made against us, it is not 
because we admit their accuracy, 
but simply because we must nat- 
urally despair of convincing our 
adversaries that the isolated cases, 
upon which their unfavorable 
views of us were founded, cannot 
rightfully be regarded as typical 
of our whole country. We Ameri- 
eans know that chivalry is a racial 
characteristic with us, and, from 
our acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal European countries, we con- 
sider we have the right to declare 
that no other country in the world 
is our peer in that respect. 

‘‘My personal experience is 











similar demonstrations all over 
the United States. Therefore, 
I contend that it is cowardice, 
and not nobility, that is the fountain-source from which this 
vaunted attribute springs. When American men are cour- 
teous to women on the street, it is only to protected women. 
To those without escort they are coarse, vulgar boors.”’ 

The Europeans gathered about applauded the speaker, 
while several Americans were angrily clamoring for a 
chance to answer the gentleman from Naples. ‘‘I have not 
finished yet,’’ cried the latter, while a German, with his 
arm fondly clasped about the Italian, kept saying, ‘‘He 
still has the floor.” 

‘‘While I loathe this American trait,” continued the 
Signor, ‘‘I cannot help pitying you Americans, for it is 
not in your blood to know what true chivalry means. 
For that you must go to the Latin races.” (Here the 
German edged slightly away from the orator.) ‘‘ With us, 


“In Germany She is Merely a Chattel” 


chiefly restricted to Germany, 
where I have been spending 
several years. From what I saw there of the absolute 
brutality of men toward women, I am amazed that any 
resident of that country should have the temerity to 
intrude his voice into this international council of critics. 

“‘T unhesitatingly declare that the Germans, in their 
treatment of the weaker sex, are a race of unspeakable 
bullies. This spirit of sexual tyranny runs through all 
classes of the population. As an example of its prevalence 
among the better classes, I need only refer to one phase 
that is immediately obvious to every visitor. On the 
streets of any city in the Empire you may constantly see 
young officers of the army vulgarly crowding women from 
the sidewalk, as if they were some loathsome species of 
humanity with whom it were pollution to come into the 
most casual contact. In the drawing-rooms of higher 


“When He Got Up I Wasn’t Quick Enough 
to Catch Him” 


but they were not allowed to 
enter into any further expo- 
sition of their opinions. 

“T’m an American who lives in this gentleman’s 
country,” said a young Southerner, pointing to the cynical 
Englishman who had already aired his views about the 
United States and its ways. ‘‘I have been there for years, 
and I expect to return there immediately after this hasty 
trip home. I like England and its people for many things, 
but I can never accustom myself, with my American ideas, 
to the ungallantry of Englishmen toward women. The 
very first day I arrived in London I saw on the streets an 
occurrence that would be impossible in America. A 
drunken woman was making a spectacle of herself in a 
variety of ways. She was surrounded by a score of tough 
men and boys, who were alternately kicking or punching 
her, ‘just for a bit o’ sport, ye know,’ while the onlooking 
crowd, comprising many well-dressed persons, was laugh- 
ing at the fun. Along came two policemen and took the 
woman into custody, and as they marched her off to the 
station they belabored her with their fists. Vile as the 
creature was, she was at least a woman, and my American 
blood boiled at her being struck by a man. 

“Often, after that, I saw similar sights in London 
streets, until I became almost as accustomed as an English- 
man to the thought of women—Englishwomen, I mean— 
being beaten. True, they grow over there a hideous type 
of female that discounts the lowest of the low that any 
other country could produce. Perhaps the nation as a 
whole is not responsible for this, but it seems to me the 
natural consequence of the national lack of what we 
Americans call chivalry. The police regulations permit 
men and women of the lowest classes to mingle together 
in what they call ‘‘pubs,’”’ or drinking dives. You find 
more drunken women in a single section of London than 
you could possibly discover in our entire country. To 
the foreign observer the inference is natural that English- 
men cannot have the exalted regard for the sex that 
characterizes us Americans.” 


The Manners of the Male Britisher 


2 Y OBSERVATION convinces me that that cour- 
teous consideration for womankind that is instinc- 
tive in an Americanis more or less absent from the make-up 
of Englishmen of every grade. Wife-beating is one of 
the most common crimes in England, and is restricted 
to no class of society. It is simply the manifestation of 
the autocratic family characteristics of the male Britisher. 
The story that we have heard to-night of the fighting hen 
had for its moral that Americans are courteous toward 
women simply because women have got the men scared. 
It is natural that an Englishman should draw that im- 
pression from our American chivalry, for, with his race 
traditions, and his hereditary habit of dominating women 
by brute force, no other explanation satisfies him. How- 
ever, liking England as I do, I should be glad to see the 
race acquire even this sort of enforced or coercive chiv- 
alry, which would surely be better than none at all. 

“Tf the women of England could learn from their Amer- 
ican sisters how to exercise this so-called terrorizing influ- 
ence over their men, England would be the distinct gainer. 
But I fear that condition will never come, because 
Englishmen are exponents of muscular, not moral, suasion. 
You had the. proof only a short time ago. Tired with the 
social tyranny to which they had been subjected, a lot of 
British women suffragists invaded the House of Commons 


with their petition for fair play. Do you remember what © 


happened? They were not removed with the gentleness 
that their sex entitled them to, but were thrown bodily, 
bruised and disheveled, into the street. 














‘“Thus perished the hope that woman in England would 
gain the lofty eminence that is hers in America; or that 
Englishmen would ever be able to cultivate that spirit of 
chivalry toward womankind of which we Americans are 
so justly proud.” 

Here another American announced that he wished to 
say a brief word in answer to the statement that Americans 
were courteous to their wives simply because their wives 
dominated the household. ‘‘This,” he began, ‘‘is prepos- 
terous. In our country we are proud and glad to admit 
women to an absolute equality with men, but it is because 
we are born with an instinct of chivalry toward woman. 
We recognize her as the weaker vessel, but we should be 
worse than cowards if we kept telling her always that we 
thought so. In my household I am the supreme master, 
and I propose to remain so. And I believe it is the same 
with all American husbands. The man who declares that 
our wives hold us in bondage is both ignorant and a ——”’ 

At this point the speaker halted in his remarks, for he 
had been tapped on the shoulder by the smoking-room 
steward, who said: ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Ellison, but Mrs. 
Ellison is in the companionway, and she insists upon 
your coming to her at once.” 

“‘T’ll be there in a minute,” the gentleman replied, and 
he was about to resume his interrupted discourse when a 
woman’s shrill voice rang out from the doorway: ‘‘Come 
this instant, do you hear? I told you you were not to 
spend the whole night in that vile place.” 

‘‘Harken to the weaker vessel,’’ murmured the English- 
man, as the embarrassed Mr. Ellison made his hasty exit. 

“This talk we've heard to-night from our Italian friend 
makes me weary,” remarked a robust Westerner, who 
had not previously taken part in the discussion. ‘‘I’m 
just back from his country, and I’m going to tell you 
all something about the kind of thing you're everlastingly 
bumping up against over there. You heard what he said 
about chivalry being indigenous, so to speak, to his soil, 
and that you couldn’t get the thing to grow right any- 
where else. Italy’s the place for it. In our country we 
have laws against that kind of chivalry. 

‘‘Perhaps some of you noticed by the papers that the 
New York police had been arresting dagoes by the dozens 
this summer. For what offense? Why, for chivalry, 
Italian chivalry;, the kind Shakespeare went to Italy 
looking for, and Dante let loose by the bookful. Only 
the police didn’t call it by that name. They put it down 


as disorderly conduct, a violation of public morals, or 
some such thing. The papers were full of it. They called 
it the crime-wave, and warned respectable women and 
girls not to leave the house without male protection. It 
appears that our Italian fellow-citizens were getting gay, 
and were trying on in America the same thing that nearly 
every Italian does at home. What wasit? Why, address- 
ing strange women in the street. Speaking to every nice- 
looking female that passed, telling her in choice Italian 
how pretty she was. They got the whole town frightened 
to death. 

‘*T seem to be familiar with the game, don’t I? Well, I 
am, for I spent nearly a month in Italy. I saw enough in 
the first three days to get wise to Italian manners. All the 
rest of the time it was simply rubbing it in. I believe this 
champion of Latin chivalry comes from Naples. Well, 
whether he does or not, I want to say that that town is 
the vilest place in the world. There are more respectable 
women insulted there in the streets in one hour than in all 
the rest of the world in a month. You have only to stroll 
along the Chiaia or the Toledo any afternoon to see the 
show. They are particularly keen on fair foreigners. The 
Neapolitan will spot the stranger at once. If she is the 
least bit good-looking she is pestered continually from one 
end of her promenade to the other. She has hardly left 
her hotel before some brute accosts her.” 


Italian Ways with Womenkind 


**“ PIUON giorno, simpaticissima signora mia,’ he says, leer- 
ing at her with a regular Mephistopheles smile. 

“Tf she is at all new to Italian ways she innocently 
imagines he is asking some simple question, is telling her 
something important, or else may be some chance ac- 
quaintance of the hotel. But when she gets her second 
breath, and analyzes the fellow’s leer, she instantly real- 
izes that this is Italian chivalry. Blushing, she hurries 
away from him, and has to run the gauntlet of other well- 
dressed loafers, each of whom laughs at her embarrass- 
ment and pays her some insulting compliment. 

‘‘T had only been in Naples one day when I had my 
first view of that kind of chivalry. It was in the Public 
Gardens, away up at the farther end, where there were 
not many people passing. I wasn’t thinking of such a 
thing, when I heard a woman’s voice crying, ‘Oh, I wish 
there were an American man here!’ That was enough for 
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me. I sprang forward to where two ladies, country- 
women of mine, were standing facing a black-mustached 
dandy. I understood the situation at a glance, then cry- 
ing ‘Here’s one!’ sailed into him. I landed him a right- 
handed hook on his neck, and down he went. I waited 
for him to get up and come for me, but when he got up I 
wasn’t quick enough to catch him, for he sprinted across 
the garden, crossed the street outside, and disappeared on 
a run. 

‘‘That was so easy, I hungered for more of it. I didn’t 
have to wait long. You never do in Naples. That same 
afternoon I saw an English lady, walking with a little girl 
along the shopping street, saluted by a man who would 
not let her alone, despite her tearful protests. ‘Can I be 
of service to you?’ I asked. ‘Oh! thank you, sir,’ she 
replied. ‘Please, save us from this ruffian.’ With-that I 
turned on the brute, grabbed him by the collar, shook him 
until he was nearly strangled, then threw him in a heap 
on the pavement. 

‘‘Still lying there he screamed for help. In a twinkling 
a crowd gathered, and a policeman pushed his way through. 
In short, I was arrested. When they took me before the 
police commissary, I supposed all I had to do was to state 
the case to be honorably discharged. 

“**And you assaulted this gentleman for that?’ asked 
the official, when I had described my provocation. 
‘Well, this is too much. You could not have treated him 
more cruelly if he had committed a crime. You must be 
a dangerous person, so you will stay in jail until we look 
up your record.’ 

“Tf it had not been for the American Consul I should 
probably have been there still, or else committed to an 
insane asylum, for everybody around that police-station 
seemed to think I was crazy for beating a man who had 
simply insulted a woman. 

‘Well, the Consul warned me that the consequences 
would be serious if I repeated my offense, so the only 
thing I could do was to get out of Naples, for if my life 
depended on it I could not resist thumping somebody 
every time I saw a woman insulted. 

‘‘All over Italy the same thing happened. I was 
arrested once in Rome, once in Venice and twice in Flor- 
ence—Dante’s town, you know. Between you and me, I 
haven’t the slightest doubt old Dante himself used to 
walk through the streets of Florence ogling all the women 

(Concluded on Page 26) 


The Great Pancake Record 


ITTLE Smeed stood 
apart, in the ob- 
scure shelter of 

the station, waiting to take his place on the 
stage which would carry him to the great new 
boarding-school. He was frail and undersized, 
with a long, pointed nose and vacant eyes that 
stupidly assisted the wide mouth to make up 
a famished face. The scarred bag in his hand 
hung from one clasp, the premature trousers 
were at half-mast, while pink polka-dots blazed 
from the cuffs of his nervous sleeves. 

By the wheels of the stage ‘‘Fire Crackers” 
Glendenning and ‘‘Jock’’ Hasbrouck, veterans 
of the Kennedy House, sporting the ’varsity 
initials on their sweaters and caps, were busily 
engaged in cross-examining the new boys who 
clambered timidly to their places on top. 
Presently, Fire Crackers, perceiving Smeed, 
hailed him. 

‘*Hello, over there—what’s your name?” 

‘“Smeed, sir.” 

‘‘Smeed what?” 

‘‘Johnnie Smeed.” 

The questioner looked him over with dis- 
favor and said aggressively : 

‘*You’re not for the Kennedy?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘‘What house?” 

‘‘The Dickinson, sir.” 

‘The Dickinson, eh? That’s a good one,” ° 
said Fire Crackers with a laugh, and turning 
to his companion he added: ‘‘Say, Jock, 
won’t the old Turkey be wild when he gets 
this one?” 

Little Smeed, uncomprehending of the judg- 
ment that had been passed, stowed his bag 
inside and clambered up to a place on the top. 
Jimmy, at the reins, gave a warning shout. 
The horses, stirred by the whip, churned 
obediently through the sideways of Trenton. 

Lounging on the stage were half a dozen 
newcomers, six well-assorted types, from the 
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“T’ll Stop When it’s Time,” 
Said Smeed; “ Bring ’Em 
~ on Now, One at a Time” 


well-groomed stripling 
of the city to the ag- 
gressive, big-limbed 
animal from the West, all profoundly under 
the sway of the two old boys who sat on the 
box with Jimmy and rattled on with quiet 
superiority. The coach left the outskirts of 
the city and rolled into the white highway that 
leads to Lawrenceville. The known world 
departed forSmeed. Hegazed fearfully ahead, 
waiting the first glimpse of the new continent. 

Suddenly Fire Crackers turned and, scan- 
ning the embarrassed group, singled out the 
strong Westerner with an approving glance. 

‘*You’re for the Kennedy?” 

The boy, stirring uneasily, blurted out: 

*“Yes, sir.” 

‘*What’s your name?” 

‘*Tom Walsh.” 

‘How old are you?” 

‘*Kighteen.”’ 

‘*What do you weigh?” 

‘One hundred and seventy.” 

“‘Stripped?”’ 

‘‘What? Oh, no, sir—regular way.” 

‘*You’ve played a good deal of football?” 

**Yos, ar.” 

Hasbrouck took up the questioning with a 
critical appreciation. 

‘*What position?” 

‘‘Guard and tackle.” 

‘You know Bill Stevens?” 

‘*“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘He spoke about you; said you played on 
the Military Academy. You'll try for the 
varsity ?”’ 

“‘T guess so.”’ 

Hasbrouck turned to Fire Crackers in sol- 
emn conclave. 

‘‘He ought to stand up against Turkey if 
he knows anything about the game. If we 
get a good end we ought to give that Dickin- 
son crowd the fight of their lives.” 








‘‘There’s a fellow came from Montclair they say is 
pretty good,” Fire Crackers said, with solicitous grav- 
ity. ‘The line’ll be all right if we can get some good 
halves. That’s where the Dickinson has it on us.” 

Smeed listened in awe to the two statesmen studying 
out the chances of the Kennedy eleven for the house 
championship, realizing suddenly that there were strange 
and sacred purposes about his new life of which he had no 
conception. Then, absorbed by the fantasy of the trip 
and the strange unfolding world into which he was jogging, 
he forgot the lords of the Kennedy, forgot his fellows in 
ignorance, forgot that he didn’t play football and was only 
a stripling, forgot everything but the fascination of await- 
ing the moment when the great school would rise out of 
the distance and fix itself indelibly in his memory. 

‘‘There’s the water-tower,’”’ said Jimmy, extending the 
whip; ‘‘you’ll see the school from the top of the hill.” 

Little Smeed craned forward with a sudden thumping of 
his heart. In the distance, a mile away, a cluster of brick 
and tile sprang out of the green, like a herd of red deer 
surprised in the forest. Groups of boys began to show on 
the roadside. Strange greetings were flung back and forth. 

‘*Hello-oo, Fire Crackers!” 

‘‘How-de-do, Saphead!”’ 

‘Oh, there, Jock Hasbrouck!” 

‘‘Oh, you Morning Glory!” 

‘‘Oh, you Kennedys, we're going to lick you!” 

‘“Yes you are, Dickinson!” 

The coach passed down the shaded vault of the village 
street, turned into the campus, passed the ivy-clad house 
of the head master and rolled around a circle of well- 
trimmed lawn, past the long, low Upper House where the 
Fourth Form gazed at them in senior superiority ; past the 
great brown masses of Memorial Hall and the pointed 
chapel, around to where the houses were ranged in red, 
extended bodies. Little Smeed felt an abject sinking of 
the heart at this sudden exposure to the thousand eyes 
fastened upon him from the wide esplanade of the Upper, 
from the steps of Memorial, from house, windows and 
stoops, from the shade of apple trees and along the road. 

All at once the stage stopped and Jimmy cried: 

‘*Dickinson.” 

At one end of the red-brick building, overrun with cool 
vines, a group of boys were lolling in flannels and light 
jerseys. A chorus went up. 

‘‘Hello, Fire Crackers!” 

“Hello, Jock!” 

‘*Hello, you Hickey boy!” 

“Hello, Turkey; see what we’ve brought you!” 

Smeed dropped to the ground amid a sudden hush. 

“‘Fare,” said Jimmy aggressively. 

Smeed dug into his pocket and tendered the necessary 
coin. The coach squeaked away, while from the top Fire 
Cracker’s exulting voice returned in insolent exultation : 

‘*Hard luck, Dickinson! Hard luck you, Turkey!” 

Little Smeed, his hat askew, his collar rolled up, his bag 
at his feet, stood in the road, alone in the world, miserable 
and thoroughly frightened. One path led to the silent, 
hostile group on the steps, another went in safety to the 
master’s entrance. He picked up his bag hastily. 

‘‘Hello, you—over there!” 

Smeed understood it was a command. He turned sub- 
missively and approached with embarrassed steps. Face 
to face with these superior beings, tanned and muscular, 
stretched in Olympian attitudes, he realized all at once 
the hopelessness of his ever hoping to associate with such 
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“Free Pancakes! Free Pancakes!” 


demi-gods. Still he stood, shifting from foot to foot, eying 
the steps, waiting for the solemn ordeal of examination 
and classification to be over. 

‘‘Well, Hungry—what’s your name?” 

Smeed comprehended that the future was decided, and 
that to the grave he would go down as ‘‘ Hungry” Smeed. 
With a sigh of relief he answered: 

‘‘Smeed—John Smeed.” 

ec Sir! ” 

‘‘Sir.” 

‘*How old?” 

‘‘Fifteen.” 

“‘Sir!!” 

sé Sir.”’ 

‘‘What do you weigh?” 

‘‘One hundred and six —sir!”’ 

A grim silence succeeded this depressing information. 
Then some one in the back, as a mere matter of form, asked: 

‘“Never played football?” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

‘‘Baseball?” 

*“No, sir.”’ 

‘‘Anything on the track?” 

*“No, sir.” 

6c Sing? ” 

“No, sir,” said Smeed humbly. 

‘Do anything at all?” his questioner asked. 
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Little Smeed glanced at the eaves where the swallows 
were swaying and then down at the soft couch of green at 
his feet and answered faintly: 

‘No, sir—I’m afraid not.” 

Another silence came, then some one said, in a voice of 
deepest conviction: 

**A dead loss!” 

Smeed went sadly into the house. 

At the door he lingered long enough to hear the chorus 
burst out: 

‘‘A fine football team we'll have!” 

“‘Tt’s a put-up job!” ‘ 

‘“‘They don’t want us to win the championship again — 
that’s it!” 

“‘T say, we ought to kick.” 

Then, after a little, the same deep voice: 

**A dead loss!” 


Il 

ITH each succeeding week “Hungry” Smeed com- 
prehended more fully the enormity of his offense in 
doing nothing and weighing one hundred and six pounds. 
He saw the new boys arrive, pass through the fire of chris- 
tening, give respectable weights and go forth to the grid- 
iron to be whipped into shape by Turkey and the Butcher, 
who played on the school eleven. Smeed humbly and 
thankfully went down each afternoon to the practice, 
carrying the sweaters and shin-guards, like the grateful 
little beast of burden that he was. He watched his juniors, 
Spider and Red Dog, rolling in the mud or flung gloriously 
under an avalanche of bodies; but then, they weighed 
over one hundred and thirty, while he was still at one 
hundred and six—a dead loss! The fever of house loyalty 
invaded him; he even came to look with resentment on the 
Faculty and to repeat secretly to himself that they never 
would have unloaded him on the Dickinson if they hadn’t 
been willing to stoop to any methods to prevent the House 

again securing the championship. 

The fact that the Dickinson, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, finally won by the closest of margins, consoled Smeed 
but a little while. There were no more sweaters to carry, 
or pails of barley water to fetch, or guard to be mounted 
on the old rail-fence, to make certain that the spies from 
the Davis and Kennedy did not surprise the secret plays 
which Hickey and Slugger Jones had craftily evolved. 

With the long winter months he felt more keenly his 
obscurity and the hopelessness: -f ever leaving a mark on 
the great desert of school life that would bring honor to 
the Dickinson. He resented even the lack of the mild 
hazing the other boys received—he was too insignificant 
to be so honored. He was only a ‘‘dead loss,” good for 
nothing but to squeeze through his recitations, to sleep 
enormously, and to eat like a glutton with a hunger that 
could never be satisfied, little suspecting the future that 
lay in this famine of his stomach. 

For it was written in the inscrutable fates that ‘‘Hun- 
gry’’ Smeed should leave a name that would go down 
imperishably to decades of schoolboys, when Dibbles’ 
touchdown against Princeton and Kofer’s home run 
should be only tinkling sounds. So it happened, and the 
agent of this divine destiny was Hickey. 

The president of the House, by virtue of muscle and 
the necessary authority to suppress all insubordination, 
was Turkey Reiter, broad of shoulder, freckled and 
battling of face, but the spirit of the Dickinson was Hickey. 
Hickey it was, lank of figure and keen of feature, bustling 











of gait and drawling of speech, with face as innocent as a 
choir-boy’s, who planned the revolts against the masters, 
organized the midnight feasts and the painting of water- 
towers. His genius lived in the nicknames of the Egg- 
head, Beauty Sawtelle, Morning Glory, Red Dog, Wash 
Simmons and the Coffee Cooler, which he had bestowed on 
his comrades with unfailing felicity. 

It so happened that, examinations being still in the 
threatening distance, Hickey’s fertile brain was unoccu- 
pied with methods of facilitating his scholarly progress by 
homely inventions that allowed formulas and dates to be 
concealed in the palm and disappear obligingly up the 
sleeve on the approach of the Natural Enemy. Moreover, 
Hickey and Hickey’s friends were in straitened circum- 
stances, with all credit gone at the Jigger Shop, and the 
appetite for jiggers in an acute stage of deprivation. 

In this keenly sensitive, famished state of his imagina- 
tion, Hickey suddenly became aware of a fact fraught 
with possibilities. Hungry Smeed had an appetite distin- 
guished and remarkable even in that company of aching 
voids. 

No sooner had this pregnant idea become his property 
than Hickey confided his hopes to ‘‘Doc”’ Macnooder, his 
chum and partner in plans that were dark and mysterious. 
Macnooder saw in a flash the glorious and lucrative possi- 
bilities. A very short series of tests sufficed to 
convince the twain that in little Smeed they had a 
phenomenon who needed only to be properly 
launched to pass into history. 

Accordingly, on a certain muddy morning in 
March, Hickey and Doc Macnooder, with Smeed 
in tow, stole into the Jigger Shop at an hour in 
defiance of regulations and fraught with delightful 
risks of detection. 

Half drug-store, half confectioner’s, the Jigger 
Shop was the property of Doctor Furnell, whose 
chief interest in life consisted in a devotion to the 
theory of the millennium, to the lengthy expounding 
of which an impoverished boy would sometimes 
listen in the vain hope of establishing a larger credit. 
On every-day occasions the shop was under the 
charge of ‘‘Al,’’ a creature without heart or pity, 
who knew the exact financial status of each of the 
four hundred odd boys, even to the amount and 
date of his allowance. Al made no errors, his sym- 
pathies were deaf to the call, and he never (like 
the doctor) committed the mistake of returning 
too much change. 

This watch-dog of the jigger was tilted back, 
near a farther window, the parted tow hair falling 
doglike over his eyes, absorbed in the reading of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, an abnormal taste which 
made him absolutely incomprehensible to the boyish 
mind. At the sound of the stolen entrance, Al put 
down the volume and started mechanically to rise. 
Then, recognizing his visitors, he returned to his 
chair, saying wearily: 

‘‘Nothing doing, Hickey.” 

‘‘Guess again,’ said Hickey cheerily. ‘‘We’re 
not asking you to hang us up this time, Al.” 

‘You haven’t got any money,” said Al, the re- 
corder of allowances; ‘‘not unless you stole it.” 

‘‘Al, we don’t come to take your hard-earned 
money, but to do you good,” put in Macnooder 
impudently. ‘‘ We're bringing you a little sporting 
proposition.” 
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‘*Have you come to pay up that account of yours?”’ said 
Al. ‘‘If not, run along, you Macnooder; don’t waste my 
time with your wildcat schemes.” 

‘‘Al, this is a sporting proposition,” took up Hickey. 

‘‘Has he any money?” said Al, who suddenly remem- 
bered that Smeed was not yet under suspicion. 

‘‘See here, Al,”’ said Macnooder, ‘‘ we'll back Smeed to 
eat the jiggers against you—for the crowd!” 

‘‘Where’s your money?” 

‘‘Here,” said Hickey; ‘‘this goes up if we lose.” He 
produced a gold watch of Smeed’s, and was about to tender 
it when he withdrew it with a sudden caution. ‘‘On the 
condition, if we win I get it back and you won’t hold it up 
against my account.” 

‘All right. Let’s see it.”’ 

The watch was given to Al, who looked it over, grunted 
in approval and then looked at little Smeed. 

‘‘Now, Al,” said Macnooder softly, ‘‘give us a gambling 
chance; he’s only a runt.”’ 

Al considered, and Al was wise. The proposition came 
often and he had never lost. A jigger is unlike any other 
ice cream; it is dipped from the creamy tin by a cone- 
shaped scoop called a jigger, which gives it an unusual 
and peculiar flavor. Since those days the original jigger 
has been contaminated and made ridiculous by offensive 





Like the Grateful Little Beast of Burden that He Was 


alliances with upstart syrups, meringues and macaroons 
with absurd titles; but then the boy went to the simple 
jigger as the sturdy Roman went to the cold waters of the 
Tiber. A double jigger fills a large soda-glass when ten 
cents has been laid on the counter, and two such glasses 
quench all desire in the normal appetite. 

‘‘Tf he can eat twelve double jiggers,’’ Al said slowly, 
‘‘T’ll set them up and the jiggers for youse. Otherwise, 
I'll hold the watch.” 

At this there was a protest from the backers of the cham- 
pion, with the result that the limit was reduced to ten. 

‘Ts itago?”’ Al said, turning to Smeed, who had waited 
modestly in the background. 

‘‘Sure,”” he answered with calm certainty. 

‘*You’ve got nerve, you have,” said Al with a scornful 
smile, scooping up the first jiggers and shoving the glass to 
him. ‘‘Ten doubles is the record in these parts, young 
fellow!” 

Then little Smeed, methodicaliy, and without apparent 
pain, ate the ten doubles. 


UI 

ONOVER’S was not in the catalogue that anxious 
parents study, but then catalogues are like epitaphs in 
a cemetery. Next to the Jigger Shop, Conover’s was quite 
the most important institution in the school. Ina 
little white, Colonial cottage, Conover, veteran of 
the late war, and Mrs. Conover, still in active serv- 
ice, supplied pancakes and maple syrup on a cash 
basis, two dollars credit to second-year boys in 
good repute. Conover’s, too, ,had its traditions. 
Twenty-six pancakes, large and thick, in one con- 
tinuous sitting, was the record, five years old, 
standing to the credit of Guzzler Wilkins, which 
succeeding classes had attacked in vain. Wily 
Conover, to stimulate such profitable tests, had 
solemnly pledged himself to the delivery of free pan- 
cakes to all comers during that day on which any 
boy, at one continuous sitting, unaided, should suc- 
ceed in swallowing the awful number of thirty-two. 

Conover was not considered a prodigal. 

This deed of heroic accomplishment and public 
benefaction was the true goal of Hickey’s planning. 
The test of the Jigger Shop was but a preliminary 
trying out. With medical caution, Doc Macnooder 
refused to permit Smeed to go beyond the ten 
doubles, holding very wisely that the jigger record 
could wait for a further day. The amazed Al was 
sworn to secrecy. 

It was Wednesday, and the following Saturday 
was decided upon for the supreme test at Con- 
over’s. Smeed at once was subjected to a graduated 
system of starvation. Thursday he was hungry, 
but Friday he was so ravenous that a watch was 
instituted on all his movements. 

The next morning the Dickinson House, let into 
the secret, accompanied Smeed to Conover’s. If 
there was even a possibility of free pancakes, the 
House intended to be satisfied before the deluge 
broke. Great was the astonishment at Conover’s 
at the arrival of the procession. 

‘*Mr. Conover,” said Hickey in the quality of man- 
ager, ‘‘we’re going after that pancake record.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Wilkins’ record?” said Conover, seeking 
vainly the champion in the crowd. 

(Concluded on Page 2',) 
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BIN waitin’ for him, an’ I’ll git him ef it 
takes all winter. I’il git him—plumb!”’ 
The speaker smoothed the barrel of his 
rifle with mittened hand, which had, however, 
a trigger-finger free. With black eyebrows 
twitching over sunken gray eyes, he looked doggedly 
down the frosty valley from the ledge of high rock where 
he sat. The face was rough and weather-beaten, with the 
deep tan got in the open life of a land of much sun and 
little cloud, and he had a beard which, untrimmed and 
growing wild, made him look ten years older than he was. 

“‘T bin waitin’ a durn while,” the mountain man added, 
and got to his feet slowly, drawing himself out to six and 
a half feet of burly manhood. The shoulders were, how- 
ever, a little stooped, and the head was thrust forward 
with an eager, watchful look—a habit become a physical 
characteristic. 

Presently he caught sight of a hawk sailing southward 
along the peaks of the white, ice-bound mountains above, on 
which the sun shone with such sharp insistence, making sky 
and mountain of a piece in deep purity and serene stillness. 

‘‘That hawk’s seen him, mebbe,”’ he said after a moment. 
“‘T bet it went up higher when it got him in its eye. Ef 
it’d only speak and tell me where he is—ef he’s a day or 
two days or ten days north.” 

Suddenly his eyes blazed, and his mouth opened in super- 
stitious amazement, for the hawk stopped almost directly 
overhead at a great height, and swept round in a circle 
many times, waveringly, uncertainly. At last it resumed 
its flight southward, sliding down the mountains. 

The mountaineer watched it with a dazed expression for 
a moment longer, then both hands clutched the rifle and 
half-swung it to position involuntarily. 

“‘Tt’s seen him, and it stopped to say so. It’s seen him, 
I tell you, an’ I'll git him. Ef it’s an hour or a day ora 
week, it’s all the same. I’m here watchin’, waitin’, dead 
on to him—the poison skunk!” 

The person to whom he had been speaking now rose 
from the pile of cedar boughs where he had been sitting, 
stretched his arms up, then shook himself into place, as 
does a dog after sleep. He stood for a minute looking at 
the mountaineer with a reflective, yet a furtively sardonic, 
look. He was not more than five feet nine inches, and 
he was slim and neat; and, though his buckskin coat and 
breeches were worn and even frayed in spots, he had 
an air of some distinction and of concentrated force. It 
was a face that men turned to look at twice, and shook 
their heads in doubt afterward —a handsome, worn, secre- 
tive face, in as perfect control as the strings of an instru- 
ment under the bow of a great artist. It was the face of a 
man without purpose in life beyond the moment —watch- 
ful, careful, remorselessly determined—-an adventurer’s 
asset, the dial-plate of a hidden machinery. 

Now he took from his mouth the handsome meer- 
schaum pipe from 
which he had been 

» puffing smoke 
slowly, and said in 
a cold, yet quiet 
voice: ‘‘How long 
you been waitin’, 
Buck?” 

‘‘A month. He’s 
overdue near that. 
He always comes 
down to winter at 
Fort o’ Comfort, 
with his string of 
half-breeds an’ 
Injuns an’ the 
dogs.” 

‘‘No chance to 
get him at the 
Fort?” 
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‘Tt ain’t so certain. They’d guess what I was doin’ 
there. It’s surer here. He’s got to come down the trail, 
an’ when I spot him by the juniper clump” —he jerked an 
arm toward a spot almost a mile farther up the valley — 
‘‘T kin scoot up the underbrush a bit and git him—plumb! 
I could do it from here, sure, but I don’t want no mistake. 
Onct only, jest one shot; that’s all I want, Sinnet!” 

He bit off a small piece of tobacco from a black plug 
Sinnet offered him and chewed it with nervous fierceness, 
his eyebrows working as he looked at the other eagerly. 
Deadly as his purpose was, and grim and unvarying as his 
vigil had been, the loneliness had told on him, and he had 
grown hungry for a human face and human companion- 
ship. Why Sinnet had come he had not thought to inquire. 
Why Sinnet should be going north instead of south had 
not occurred to him. He only realized that Sinnet was not 
the man he was waiting for with murder in his heart, and 
all that mattered to him in life was the coming of his vic- 
tim down the trail. He had welcomed Sinnet with a sullen 
eagerness, and had told him in short, detached sentences 
the dark story of a wrong and a waiting revenge which 
brought a slight flush to Sinnet’s pale face and awakened a 
curious light in his eyes. 

‘Is that your shack—that where you shake down?” 
Sinnet said, pointing toward a lean-to in the fir-trees to the 
right. 

“That's it. Isleep there. It’s straight on to the juniper 
clump, the front door is.’’ He laughed viciously, grimly. 
‘‘Outside or inside, I’m on to the juniper clump. Walk 
into the parlor?” he added and drew open a rough-made 
door, so covered with green cedar boughs that it seemed of 
a piece with the surrounding underbrushand trees. Indeed, 
the little hut was so constructed that it could not be dis- 
tinguished from the woods, even a short distance away. 

‘‘Can’t have a fire, I suppose?’”’ Sinnet asked. 

‘‘Smoke’d give me away if he suspicioned me,” an- 
swered the mountaineer. ‘‘I don’t take no chances. 
Never can tell. Nobody’s ever lived here, and ’tain’t a 
likely place to camp.” 

‘‘Water?” asked Sinnet, as though interested in the 
surroundings, while all the time he was eying the moun- 
taineer furtively, as it were, prying to the inner man or 
measuring the strength of the outer man. He lighted a 
fresh pipe and seated himself on a rough bench beside the 
table in the middle of the room and leaned on his elbows, 
watching. 

The mountaineer laughed. It was not a pleasant laugh 
to hear. ‘‘Listen,” he said. ‘‘You bin a long time out 
West. You bin in the mountains a good while. Listen.’ 

There was silence. Sinnet listened intently. He heard 
the faint drip, drip, drip of water, and looked steadily at 
the back wall of the room. 

‘“There—rock!” he said, and jerked his head toward the 
sound. 

“You got good ears,’’ answered the other, and drew 
aside a blanket that hung on the back wall of the room. 
A wooden trough was disclosed hanging under a ledge of 
rock, and water dripped into it softly, slowly. 

‘‘Almost providential, that rock,’’ remarked Sinnet. 
‘‘You’ve got your well at your back door. Food—but 
you can’t go far and keep your eye on the Bend, too.”” He 
nodded toward the door beyond which lay the frost- 
touched valley in the early morning light of autumn. 

‘‘Plenty of black squirrels and pigeons come here on 
account of the springs like this one, and I git ’em with a 
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bow and arrow. I didn’t call myself Robin Hood and 

Daniel Boone for nothin’ when I was knee-high to a 

grasshopper!” He drew from a rough cupboard some 

cold game and put it on the table, with some scones and 
a pannikin of water. Then he brought out a small jug of 
whisky and placed it beside his visitor. They began 
to eat. 

‘*How d’ye cook without fire?” asked Sinnet. 

‘‘Fire’s all right at nights. He’d never camp ’twixt here 
an’ Juniper Bend at night. The next camp’s six miles 
north from here. He’d only come down the valley day- 
times. I studied it all out, and it’s a dead-sure thing. 
From daylight till dusk I’m on to him—I got the trail in 
my eye.” 

He showed his teeth like a wild dog as his look swept 
the valley. There was something almost revolting in his 
concentrated ferocity. 

Sinnet’s eyes half closed as he watched the moun- 
taineer, and the long, scraggy hands and whipcord neck 
seemed to interest him greatly. He looked at his own slim, 
brown hands with a half-smile, and it was almost as cruel 
as the laugh of the other. Yet it had, too, a knowledge and 
an understanding which gave it humanity. 

‘*You’re sure he did it?” Sinnet asked presently, after 
drinking a very small portion of liquor and tossing some 
water from the pannikin after it. ‘‘You’re sure Greevy 
killed your boy, Buck?” 

‘“‘My name’s Buckmaster, ain’t it—Jim Buckmaster? 
Don’t I know my own name? It’s as sure as that. My 
boy said it was Greevy when he was dying. He told Bill 
Ricketts so, and Bill told me afore he went East. Bill 
didn’t want to tell, but he said it was fair I should know, 
for my boy never did nobody any harm—an’ Greevy’s 
livin’ on! But I'll git him. Right’s right.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be better for the law to hang him, if you’ve 
got the proof, Buck? A year or so in jail an’ a long time to 
think over what’s going round his neck on the scaffold — 
wouldn’t that suit you, if you’ve got the proof?” 

A rigid, savage look came into Buckmaster’s face. 

“‘T ain’t lettin’ no judge and jury do my business. I’m 
for certain sure, not for p’r’aps/ An’ I want to do it my- 
self. Clint was only twenty. Like boys we was together. 
I was eighteen when I married an’ he come when she went, 
jest a year—jest a year. An’ ever since then we lived 
together, him an’ me, an’ shot together, an’ trapped to- 
gether, an’ went gold-washin’ together on the Cariboo, an’ 
eat out of the same dish, 
an’ slep’ under the same 
blanket, and jawed to- 
gether nights—ever since 
he was five, when old 
Mother Lablache had got 
him into pants an’ he was 
fit to take the trail.” 

The old man stopped a 
minute, his whipcord neck 
swelling, his lips twitching. 
He brought a fist down on 
the table with a bang. 
“The biggest little rip, he 
was; as full of fun as a 
squirrel, an’ never a smile 
—jest his eyes dancin’, an’ 
more sense than a judge. 
He laid hold o’ me, that cub 
did—it was like his mother 
and himself together; an’ 
the years flowin’ in an’ 
peterin’ out, an’ him gittin’ 
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older, an’ always jest the same. Always on rock-bottom, 
always bright as a dollar, an’ we livin’ at Black Nose Bend, 
layin’ up cash ag’in’ the time we was to go south an’ set upa 
house along the railway, an’ him to git married. I was for 
his gittin’ married same as me, when we had enough cash. 
I use to think of that when he was ten, and when he was 
eighteen I spoke to him about it, but he wouldn’t listen — 
jest laughed at me. You remember how Clint used to 
laugh—sort of low and teasin’-like—you remember that 
laugh o’ Clint’s, don’t you?” 

Sinnet’s face was toward the valley and Juniper Bend, 
but he slowly turned his head and looked at Buckmaster 
strangely out of his half-shut eyes. He took the pipe from 
his mouth slowly. 

‘‘T can hear it now,” he answered slowly. 
often, Buck.” 

The old man gripped his arm so suddenly that Sinnet was 
startled—in so far as anything could startle any one who 
had lived a life of chance and danger and accident—and his 
face grew a shade paler, but he did not 
move, and Buckmaster’s hand tight- 
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same, for Greevy robbed him of all the years that was 
before him— only a sapling he was, an’ all his growin’ to 
do, all his branches to widen, an’ his roots to spread. 
But that don’t enter in it—his bein’ in the wrong. It was 
a quarrel, and Clint never did Greevy any harm. It was 
a quarrel over cards, an’ Greevy was drunk, an’ followed 
Clint out into the prairie in the night and shot him like 
a coyote. Clint hadn’t no chance, an’ he jest lay there on 
the ground till morning, when Ricketts and Steve Joicey 
found him. An’ Clint told Ricketts who it was.” 

‘‘Why didn’t Ricketts tell it right out at once?” asked 
Sinnet. 

‘‘Greevy was his own cousin—it was in the family, an’ 
he kept thinkin’ of Greevy’s gal, Em’ly. Her—what’ll it 
matter to her? She’ll git married, an’ she’ll forgit. I 
know her—a gal that’s got no deep feelin’ like Clint had for 
me. But because of her Ricketts didn’t speak for a year. 
Then he couldn’t stand it any longer, an’ he told me, 
seein’ how I suffered, an’ everybody hidin’ their suspicions 
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didn’t remember it all. P’r’aps he didn’t remember any- 
thing except that he and Greevy quarreled, and that 
Greevy and he shot at each other in the prairie. He'd only 
be thinking of the thing that mattered most to him—that 
his life was over, an’ that a man had put a bullet in him, 
an’ g: 





Buckmaster tried to interrupt him, but he waved a hand 
impatiently, and continued: ‘‘As I say, maybe he didn’t 
remember everything; he had been drinkin’ a bit himself, 
Clint,had. He wasn’t used to liquor, and couldn't stand 
much. Greevy was drunk, too, and gone off his head with 
rage. He always gets drunk when he first comes south to 
spend the winter with his girl, Em'ly.” He paused a 
moment, then continued a little more quickly: ‘‘Greevy 
was proud of her—couldn’t ever bear her being crossed in 
any way; and she has a quick temper; and if she quar- 
reled with anybody Greevy quarreled, too.” 

‘‘I don’t want to know anything about her,”’ broke in 
Buckmaster roughly. ‘‘She isn’t in this thing. I’m goin’ 

to git Greevy. I bin waitin’ for him, an’ 
I'll git him.” 





ened convulsively. 

‘*You liked him, an’ he liked you—he 
first learnt poker off you, Sinnet. He 
thought you was a tough, but he didn’t 
mind that no more than I did. It ain’t 
for us to say what we're goin’ to be—not 
always. Things in life git stronger than 
we are. You was a tough, but who’s 
goin’ to judge you? Iain’t; for he took 
to you, Sinnet, an’ he never went wrong 
in his thinkin’. God—he was wife an’ 
child to me—an’ he’s dead—dead— 
dead!”’ 

The man’s grief was a painful thing to 
see. His hands gripped the table, while 
his body shook with sobs, though his 
eyes gave forth no tears. It was an in- 
ward convulsion which gave his face the 
look of tragedy and suffering. A Laoc- 
o6n struggling with the serpents of sor- 
row and hatred which were strangling him. 

‘‘Dead an’ gone,” he repeated as he 
swayed to and fro, and the table quiv- 
ered in his grasp. Presently, however, as 
though arrested by a thought, he peered 
out of the doorway toward Juniper Bend. 
‘‘That hawk seen him— it seen him. 
He’s comin’; I know it, an’ I'll git him 
—plumb!” He had the mystery and 
imagination of the mountain-dweller. 

The rifle lay against the wall behind 
him, and he turned and touched it almost 
caressingly. ‘‘Iain’t let go like this 
since he was killed, Sinnet. It don’t do. 
I got to keep myself stiddy to do the trick 
when the minute comes. At first I 
usen’t to sleep at nights thinkin’ of Clint, 
an’ missin’ him, an’ I got shaky and no 
good. So I put a cinch on myself, an’ 
got to sleepin’ again—from the full dusk 
to dawn, for Greevy wouldn’t take the 
trail at night. I’ve kept stiddy.’”’ He 
held out his hand as though to show that 
it was firm and steady, but it trembled 
with the emotion which had conquered 
him. He saw it, and shook his head 
angrily. 

“Tt was seein’ you, Sinnet. It burst 
me. I ain’t seen no one to speak to ina 
month, an’ with you sittin’ there, it was 
like Clint an’ me cuttin’ and comin’ again 
off the loaf an’ the knuckle-bone of 
ven’son.”’ 

Sinnet ran a long finger slowly across 
his lips, and seemed meditating what he 
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**You’re going to kill the man that 
killed your boy, if you can, Buck; but 
I’m telling my story in my own way. 
You told Ricketts’ story; I'll tell what 
I’ve heard. And before you kill Greevy 
you ought to know all there is that 
anybody else knows-—or suspicions 
about it!” 

**T know enough—Greevy done it, an’ 
I’m here.” 

With no apparent coherence and rele- 
vancy, Sinnet continued, but his voice 
was not so even as before: ‘‘Em’ly was 
a girl that wasn’t twice alike. She was 
changeable. First it was one, then it 
was another, and she didn’t seem to be 
able to fix her mind. But that didn’t 
prevent her leadin’ men on. She wasn’t 
changeable, though, about her father. 
She was to him what your boy was to 
you. There she was like you, ready to 
give everything up for her father.” 

‘“*T tell ye, I don’t want to hear about 
her,”” said Buckmaster, getting to his 
feet and setting his jaws. ‘‘ You needn’t 
talk to me about her. She'll git over it — 
I'll never git over what Greevy done to 
me or to Clint. Jest twenty—jest 
twenty! I got my work to do.” 

He took his gun from the wall, slung 
it into the hollow of his arm, and turned 
to look up the valley through the open 
doorway. 

The morning was sparkling with life 

the life and vigor which a touch of 
frost gives to the autumn world in a 
country where the blood tingles to the 
dry, sweet sting of the air. Beautiful, 
and spacious, and buoyant, and lonely, 
the valley and the mountains seemed 
waiting like a new-born world to be 
peopled by man. It was as though all 
had been made ready for him: the birds 
whistling and singing in the trees ; the 
whisk of thesquirrels leaping from bough 
to bough; the peremptory sound of the 
woodpecker’s beak against the bole of a 
tree; the rustle of the leaves as a wood- 
hen ran past—a waiting, virgin world. 

Its beauty and its wonderful dignity 
had no appeal to Buckmaster. His eyes 
and mind were fixed on a deed which 
would stain the virgin wild with the 
ancient crime that sent the first ma- 
rauder on human life into the wilderness. 

As Buckmaster’s figure darkened the 








should say to the mountaineer. At 
length he spoke, looking into Buck- 
master’s face: ‘‘ What was the story 
Ricketts told you? What did your boy tell Ricketts? 
I’ve heard, too, about it, and that’s why I asked you if 
you had proofs that Greevy killed Clint. Of course, Clint 
should know, and if he told Ricketts, that’s pretty 
straight; but I’d like to know if what I heard tallies with 
what Ricketts heard from Clint! P’r’aps it’d ease your 
mind a bit to tell it. I'll watch the Bend—don’t you 
trouble about that. You can’t do these two things at one 
time. I'll watch for Greevy, you give me Clint’s story to 
Ricketts. I guess you know I’m feelin’ for you, an’ if I was 
in your place I’d shoot the man that killed Clint, if it took 
ten years. I'd have his heart’s blood—all of it. Whether 
Greevy was in the right or in the wrong, I’d have him — 
plumb !”’ 

Buckmaster was moved. He gave a fierce exclamation 
and made a gesture of cruelty. ‘‘Clint right or wrong! 
There ain’t no question of that. My boy wasn’t the kind 
to be in the wrong. What did he ever do but what was 
right? If Clint was in the wrong I’d kill Greevy jest the 
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from me, an’ me up here out o’ the way, an’ no account. 
That was the feelin’ among ’em—what was the good of 
making things worse! They wasn’t thinkin’ of the boy, 
or of Jim Buckmaster, his father. They was thinkin’ of 
Greevy’s gal —to save her trouble.” 

Sinnet’s face was turned toward Juniper Bend, and the 
eyes were fixed, as it were, on a still more distant object, a 
dark, brooding, inscrutable look. 

‘‘Was that all Ricketts told you, Buck?” 
was very quiet; but it had a suggestive note. 

“‘That’s all Clint told Bill before he died. That was 
enough.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then, puffing out long 
clouds of smoke, and in a tone of curious detachment, as 
though he were telling of something that he saw now in the 
far distance, or as a spectator of a battle from a far vantage- 
point might report toa blind man standing near, Sinnet said: 

‘P’raps Ricketts didn’t know the whole story; 
p’r’aps Clint didn’t know it all to tell him; p’r’aps Clint 


The voice 


doorway, Sinnet seemed to waken as from 
a dream, and he got swiftly to his feet. 

‘‘Wait—you wait, Buck. You've got to hear all. You 
haven’t heard my story yet. Wait, I tell you.” 

His voice was so sharp and insistent, so changed, that 
Buckmaster turned from the doorway and came back into 
the room. 

‘‘What’s the use of my hearin’? You want me not te 
kill Greevy, because of that gal. What's she to me?” 

‘‘Nothing to you, Buck; but Clint was everything to 
her!” 

The mountaineer stood like one petrified. 
that—what’s that you say? It’s a darn lie!” 

“It wasn’t cards—the quarrel, not the real quarrel. 
Greevy found Clint kissing her. Greevy wanted her to 
marry Gatineau, the lumber-king. That was the quarrel.” 

A snarl was on the face of Buckmaster. ‘‘Then she'll 
not be sorry when I git him. It took Clint from her as well 
as from me.”” He turned to the door again. 

‘But wait, Buck; wait one minute and hear ——” 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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HE great difficulty which the young lawyer experi- 
fi ences in attempting to adjust his fees to his situation 
does not arise so much from doubt as to whether 
these fees sheuld agree with the scale of his experience, or 
be approximately those charged by men of established 
reputation. The young lawyer who attempts to charge 
what the big men in his profession get, because of their 
experience and skill, writes himself down an ass. Ninety- 
nine clients out of a hundred are not fooled for half a minute 
by any such nonsense as this, and some of them would flatly 
refuse to pay a big fee. 

But the difficult thing for a young lawyer to determine 
is the figure at which he should fix the fee in each individ- 
ual case upon its own merits. Aside from any question of 
the equity of scaling fees according to the ability of the 
client to pay, it is but logical from the lawyer’s point of 
view, as well as only businesslike, to ask a larger fee from 
the man who can pay it, and who has big interests at stake, 
than from the man whose means are limited and whose 
interests are comparatively insignificant. In other words, 
the young lawyer is faced with the problem of sizing up 
his clients and cases and charging accordingly. 


The Mystery of the Lawyer’s Fees 


HATEVER his decision, it is my experience that he 
should insist on fair compensation every time. Nor 
should he attempt to present an itemized account. To try 
to explain to the client how an account has been made up is 
almost impossible, and the client would not understand 
many of the items if they were explained to him. The fair 
way to arrive at an estimate is for the young lawyer to con- 
sider the work done, the time spent on the case, the amount 
of money involved or the responsibility assumed, and, 
finally, the ability of hisclienttopay. And, once having set- 
tled on a fair charge for his services, he should not reduce it 
unless absolutely compelled to do so, or by considerations 
other than the interests of the particular case involved. 
As a matter of fact, the man who cannot afford to pay 
a large fee is most likely to be the client who will come to 
the young lawyer, and consequently large fees are out of 
the question. But the poor client, if satisfied, is also the 
one who is most likely to speak to a friend about the work 
that has been done for him, and so bring further business to 
his attorney. The young lawyer, however, will frequently 
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encounter men who think they have been overcharged. Every 
such case must be argued out on itsown merits. Occasionally, 
very occasionally, it is well to make compromises, in order to 
avoid bad feeling—but, I would repeat, this should be done 
very rarely. 

One man whom I charged thirty dollars took his time to pay 
me, and then told me I was the first lawyer he had ever dealt 
with who didn’t try to gouge him; on the other hand, only 
two weeks later, another client, without asking me what was 
my fee, handed me a one-dollar bill for a case that had taken 
me the better part of two days to prepare, and said he guessed 
that would about make us square. Still another man who 
brought his case to me to defend declared I was no kind of a 
lawyer because, after looking into it, I advised him to com- 
promise at once, explaining that the bare charges involved by 
carrying the case into court would certainly be greater than 
the amount of the damages that would be accepted by the 
plaintiff. 

It seems to be becoming more general for lawyers to send 
out bills monthly, though a good many still mail statements 
of account upon the completion of their services, and a few 
render bills half-yearly. Where a settlement is made imme- 
diately upon conclusion of the case the usual plan is to fill out 
a statement showing the amount of damages collected and to 
deduct from this the amount of the fee. 

In criminal cases, I believe, it is universally acknowledged 
that, if you want your money from a client, you should see 
that he puts it into your hands before you undertake the case. 
Promises to pay by men accused of criminal acts are nearly 
always idle promises; once the man is free he is almost certain 
to forget the indebtedness, and it is impossible to collect from 
him; while, if the case goes against him, for obvious reasons 
the chances of his paying you are too small to be considered. 

But, for all the tenderness with which the young lawyer has 
to nurse his accounts with clients, his bad debts are not very 
large. Iam disposed to think that they do not run over ten 
per cent., though one man I know whose practice is supposed 
to be good declares that he lost as much as forty per cent. of 
his total charges during his first two years. On the other 

hand, another man declared to me that his bad debts during 
the first three years of his practice were not more than five 
per cent. of the total amount represented by his charges. 
Perhaps, the bad debts of the lawyer are not greater than 
those in any other business or profession; the locality in 
which a man practices, as also the general character of his 
clients, largely determine the point. 


Casting Bread Upon the Waters 


& A RULE, the poorer client pays rather more promptly 
than the rich one, and there is no class, though it may 
seem contradictory to an earlier statement of mine,’ that 
pays with less bargaining than does the criminal class, pro- 
vided you ask for the fee at the psychological moment, 
which is when the case is first brought to you. 

Very rich clients often prove the hardest bargainers. 
I remember writing a will (it came to me through friendly 
influence) which involved the disposition of nearly a million 
dollars and which was full of difficult trust clauses and 
powers of sale. When I secured the case I regarded it as 
a gold mine, and, when I made out my bill, I charged one 
hundred dollars with the idea that, by putting a low 
figure on my services, I would encourage those concerned 
in the case to give me further work. Instead of pleasing 
them, I was promptly asked to reduce my fee. I didn’t 
do it, and I got the hundred dollars—after a time—but I 
was kept on pins and needles meanwhile. 

A classmate of mine has arranged his clients accord- 
ing to their ability to pay. Business men, he tells me, pay 
him promptly. Artists, reporters, inventors and actors— 
in general, geniuses—overlook such trifling matters, and 
he has learned not to waste his time on them by bothering 
them with repeated statements of what they owe him. 
But also, he says, he has made it a rule in his office never 
to turn away any one who wants advice and who frankly 
admits at the start that he hasn’t the money in his pocket 
to pay for it. : 

“Tf I believe a person is really in trouble,” he said— 
“that is, is in trouble because of no direct fault of his 
own, and who is poor—then I take his case gratis, and tell 
him so at the start. Moreover, as I can show by my 
records, I have lost nothing, so far as I can estimate, by 
following this plan. Once upon a time, I won a case for a 
young medical graduate who was in hard luck all round 
and who was going downhill at a rapid rate. I never sent 
him a bill for my services, but last year I earned seven 
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hundred and fifty dollars from another case which he sent 
tome. On the other hand, I never let up on the suckers, 
the sneaks and the fellows whom I find trying to get out 
of paying what they owe me, and can pay me. 

‘‘One month,” he continued, ‘‘I tried twenty-two crim- 
inal cases. I got ten dollars in all from these cases, and I 
sent monthly statements to the remaining clients for a 
year without result. Another month I tried thirty crim- 
inal cases which netted me twenty-two dollars in all. 
From these clients I asked from five to ten dollars apiece. 
I charged the bad debts to experience; but my advice to 
those young lawyers who practice criminal law is to do 
business on a strictly cash basis; if they do not they are 
likely to get nothing for their work but experience, and 
experience doesn’t line the stomach.” 

In all frankness, what a man gets from practice of the 
law during the first few years is not likely to result in over- 
eating. Ifit were not for a certain amount of outside work 
connected with the practice of law the young lawyer would 
have a great deal harder time than he does have. But as 
certain kinds of law have grown to be more and more of a 
business, there have sprung up opportunities for making 
money on the side by work in which legal knowledge is espe- 
cially useful, and there also are a good many positions which 
pay small fees or salaries and which a young lawyer may 
accept without absolutely relinquishing his private practice. 


Side-Lines that Bring in Money 


HE casualty or bonding companies need representatives, 

and are nearly always glad to have the services of a young 
and energetic man. There are also in the large cities a few 
occasional opportunities to teach or lecture in the law 
schools. Then there are places in the real-estate business 
or in building associations which the young lawyer may 
fill properly and from which he may draw a fair return. 
Also by aiding in the compilation of digests and lawbooks 
he may earn something. This last is apt to be a monot- 
onous task and is not very remunerative, but it has the 
advantage of offering work which can be done after office 
hours. Law reporting is also done by some young lawyers 
and, to a very large extent, by men who are preparing 
themselves for the bar. Also a young lawyer may, if he has 
the knowledge, do expert accounting. Besides this, there 
is now, in many of the large cities, a branch of what is 


known as the Legal Aid Society, an organization which 
offers to poor people legal advice free or for a nominal fee. 
Young lawyers do the active legal work of this society. 

When all is said and done, every man makes good in the 
practice of law who has the stuff in him —that is, the qual- 
ities which go to make him more efficient than his fellow- 
workers. And, perhaps, the first and most necessary quality 
is that of confidence—fighting ability, I like to call it. 

The case of the lawyer, in a way, is a peculiar one. In 
most of the professions—certainly in medicine—almost 
everybody is the young man’s friend and is glad to see him 
get ahead and, maybe, to help him. In the lawyer's case 
the very nature of his activities implies an enemy —a mind 
against which he must pit his own. Consequently, by 
courage and aggressiveness he must realize upon his 
opportunities. He must boldly meet contradiction with 
contradiction, thrust with counter-thrust. The peace-at- 
any-cost man is seldom a good lawyer—at any rate, not 
outside of his office. 

But this does not mean a man must be quarrelsome. 
Indeed, next to confidence in himself, a genial, sociable 
disposition—a friendly attitude toward every one who is 
not a declared enemy—does most to win and to hold 
clients. A winning personality is about the best—if, in- 
deed, it be not the oniy—advertisement the young lawyer 
ean have. And allied with it should be that rare and very 
valuable quality which we call tact—the ability to make 
the best of every situation—to placate anger, to secure 
compromises from an opponent. After tact, perhaps, 


trustworthiness and promptitude—the last named, I am 

sorry to say, rare among lawyers—are most important. 
Aside from the qualities of temperament and character, 

I am disposed to consider that the gift of oratory is the 


A Shadow Between His Shoulder- 
Blades—By Joel Chandler Harris 


most valuable single asset a lawyer can possess. I am 
aware that a great many of those who have to do with the 
courts will entirely disagree with me on this point, and it is 
true that, owing to the development of our law and the 
present method of conducting the courts, there would not 
now seem to be the same obvious encouragement of ora- 
tory as there was once. Indeed, so-called oratorical efforts 
generally are met with impatience or with an air of resigned 
boredom or with slumber on the part of the court. Judges, 
for the most part, will indicate by their manner that what 
they want in pleading—and want speedily at that —is the 
page and number of the case cited—in other words, quick, 
concise presentation of the facts in law as they relate to 
the cause under judgment. Anything more than this, they 
are apt to indicate, is a waste of time. 

But once let that rare man arise who has the gift of true 
oratory, and, inside of a few minutes, you will see every- 
thing change. 

The average jury is made up of men who appreciate 
good speaking; the timely shaft of wit or a hard jolt which 
makes the opposing counsel look ridiculous is almost sure 
to draw a smile or an expression of interest from them, as 
well as from the witnesses and very probably from the 
judge. Indeed, I doubt very much whether any great 
pleader is without forensic ability, while, on the other 
hand, I am very sure that nine out of ten of those quiet, 
scholarly gentlemen who are close students of the law, and 
whose judgment on points of law is constantly being 
sought by the initiated, are almost unknown to the public 
at large. 

Nor do I believe that a lawyer can afford to neglect 
the point of view of the layman. Despite the tendency on 
the part of many lawyers to express indifference, if not 


Oh, what is the sickening shadow that swings in the field of the sun? 
The wind from the Southland whispers, “His race is surely run!” 


And the west wind sighs in answer, “The days of his years are done!” 
— Herndon’s Ballad of the Spy. 


called the place, before I seed that thar was 

somethin’ wrong somewhar. Some things you 
kin see, some things you kin feel, an’ some things 
you kin guess at; an’ them that know’d me allers 
said I was a purty good guesser. Fust an’ fo’most 
thar was that Frenchman from somewhar in Can- 
ada. He allowed that he didn’t keer a continen- 
tal for the Union, but he had a good chance to 
make a right smart little pile by j’inin’ the army 
an’ gittin’ the big bounty they was payin’ for 
recruits. He tried hard for to pull the wool over 
my eyes, but the plain truth was that he couldn’t 
fool me, an’ I know’d bya little grin that hung 
aroun’ the corners of his mouth that I couldn’t 
fool him. To hear him try to talk 
you’d think he was a simpleton, 
but I never struck up wi’ a much 
smarter man. He had been put 
thar for to look arter the place, an’ 
the way he done it would ’a’ pleased 
you. He’d be readin’ a little book 
he had, an’ all of a sudden he’d 
jump up, git his gun, rush around in 
front of the house and wave away a lot of stragglin’ 
Yankees. It seemed like he could smell ’em a-comin’. 

“‘T hadn’t been thar long before I got the lay of the 
land, but I couldn’t git it out’n my head that Frenchy 
know’d purty well what was in my min’. Maybe I 
give him too high a ratin’, but I’ll never believe it. 
Anyhow, it done me no harm for to think so, bekaze I was 
keerful not to raise the curtain on any of our plans when 
he was around. He ax’d me one day why I didn’t go to 
Memphis. Now, mean’ Mooneyham had laid off for to go 
that very day, an’ I wonder’d how Frenchy had drapt on the 
plan. I never let on, but you can take oath that I didn’t 
go nigh Memphis that day, nor the next, an’ when me an’ 
Mooneyham did go, it wuz like havin’ a spell of sickness. 

“But Frenchy wa’n’t the only trouble. The other one 
was love. Jest think on it! Nothin’ but plain ever’-day 
love—the kind you read about in books, whar male an’ 
female look at one another two or three times an’ think 
they are betrothed, an’ atter that they’ve got for to have a 
twistin’-place! Ain’t that the word? I may git it wrong, 
but it sounds that-a-way. You never seed two lovers that 
they wa’n’t betrothed, an’ didn’t have a twistin’-place, an’ 
wa’n’t gwine roun’ moonin’ an’ swoonin’, an’ thinkin’ ever’ 


I HADN’T hardly got to Graylands, as folks 


ORAWis BY GEORGE HARDING 


* They Didn't have No Trouble in Findin’ the Papers 
that Claiborne had Give Us” 


From the Reminiscences of 
Mr. Billy Sanders, of Georgia 


minnit was gwine ter be the next. This was the case wi’ 
Wimberly an’ Margaret Featherston. She didn’t know he 
was comin’, an’ arter he come she wouldn’t hardly speak 
to him bekaze he had lost a foot. He sot in the parlor 
waitin’ for her, an’ she slipped down to the settin’-room an’ 
peeped in, an’ when she seed he had a crutch in place of a 
foot, she took the studs an’ kinder balked; an’ Wimberly, 
knowin’ that she had seed him, waited a few minnits, an’ 
when she didn’t come, he riz an’ was for gwine out’n the 
house an’ never comin’ back ag’in, an’ then she run an’ 
ketched him by his coat-tails, an’ ax’d him ef that was what 
he come for, jest to let her see him an’ then go off wi’out a 
word? An’ how could he, of all men, be so cold an’ so 
cruel? 

‘“When Wimberly confided all this to me, an’ sucked in 
his breath a time or two jest like he’d escaped the gallows, I 
like to ’a’ lost my breakfast, an’ I ax’d him for goodness’ 
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contempt, for opinion which is not founded upon a knowl- 
edge of the law, public opinion is obviously a very big factor 
in the success of the lawyer, measured, as that success 
finally must be measured, by financial rewards. For this 
reason the young lawyer does weil to make friends in 
plenty. Of course, he can overdo the matter and cultivate 
the social side to the detriment of his practice and study; 
but I am inclined to think that the average lawyer in 
this respect errs on the side of caution. A lawyer must 
necessarily use every honorable means to become widely 
known. In common with a winning personality, a wide 
acquaintance among men is his legitimate method of 
making himself known. For this reason many believe that 
there are advantages in belonging to a good club or two as 
well as to one or more associations which may or may not 
partake of a legal character. 

My own office associate, very much against his inclina- 
tion, one night, when he was tired out, went to a recep- 
tion, where he met a judge of one of the city courts. 
By chance, they were pushed into a corner together for 
five minutes. As much out of pride as anything else my 
friend did his best to keep the conversation going. Three 
days later this same judge appointed him auditor for the 
accounts of areceiver, and, because of his handling of these 
accounts, he was brought to the attention of a business man 
who since has given him a good deal of profitable work. 

But I ought to add that the fellow who gets to going to 
five-o’clock teas, receptions, banquets and the like, and 
who is satisfied with dressing himself for the part, exchang- 
ing a few commonplaces, and withdrawing at the first 
opportunity —after he has eaten — would do much better to 
stay at home with his elbows planted astride of a lawbook. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


sake not to tell me any more sech stuff. I 
reckon he must ’a’ been kinder hurt at me, 
but I couldn’t help that. Love that ain’t got 
a stomach for pot-licker an’ collards don’t go 
fur wi’ me, bekase I never seed 2 ’oman that 
I'd sigh arter an’ swaller my goozle fer. You 
kin count on three fingers the diff unt kind of 
wimmen thar is in the world, an’ when you're 
done countin’ you can’t tell t’other from 
which, they’re all so much alike. I ain’t 
never been so young that arry one on 'em or 
all on ’em could fool me, an’ it speaks well for 
*em that none on ’em ever tried. 

“* Now, don’t go off an’ say that I’m abusin’ 
the seck, bekase I ain’t. I like ’em all, but I 
ain’t never had time to play like I was in love 
wi’ ’em, or that I'd go into the gallopin’ con- 
sumption ef one on ’em showed me the back of 
her hand. Take Margaret’s cousin, Miss Olivia 
—I never seed a finer oman than what she 
was. Thar wa’n’t nothin’ in the roun’ world 
that she wa’n’t up to datein. In age she must 
’a’ been hov’rin’ roun’ twenty-eight or thirty, 
an’ yit she was as purty as Margaret, an’ as 
lively. She hadn’t said two words te me be- 
fore I seed that her two Georgia cousins had 
got to be a consider’ble burden on her han’s. 
She was not only afear’d:on ’em, she was 

afear’d for ’em; she was afear’d they'd do or say some- 

thin’ that’d git ’em in trouble. I judge that both 

Margaret an’ her mammy had been sayin’ things they 

ought not to. I never seed more’n a half a dozen 

wimmen that could control the’r tongues, an’ they was 

born deaf an’ dumb, an’ I reckon that, fust an’ last, 
thar had been some right purty quarrels, all in a good 
humor, but leavin’ a little sting here an’ thar that rankled 
an’ burnt. One for the Union an’ the other two for seces- 
sion! Don’t you know they had a high ol’ time, an’ all on 
*em a-pertendin’ they was carryin’ off a big joke! 

“Ef ever’thing had ’a’ been all right betwixt ’em, Wim- 
berly Driscoll would never ’a’ got a letter by way of Bay- 
lor’s mail; an’ when Miss Olivia, wi’ her black hair an’ 
laughin’ eyes, declar’d she hated for to see’ em go, an’ what 
a nice, happy time they'd all had together, I put down 
naught an’ added two ciphers for to make it look big. Miss 
Olivia went about fixin’ for to git ’em off’n her han’s as 
quick as she could. She ax’d sume of the officers to dinner, 
an’ opened her last bottle of claret for to git ’em in a good 
humor. What wi’ the wine an’ her clever tongue, the job 
was done. The officers said they’d do ever’thing she 
wanted done, furnish a escort as fur as the’r lines went, an’ 
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pass through any frien’s the ladies mought have. This was 
all she wanted, an’ she done like a big load had been lifted 
from her shoulders. 

“Wimberly Driscoll dined wi’ ’em, but me an’ ol’ man 
Mocneyham kinder kept out’n sight. The background 
was for us, as you may say. That arternoon I mentioned 
to Mooneyham that we’d better crack the Memphis hick’ry- 
nut an’ see ef thar was any goody in it for Gener’! Forrest. 
He had a basket of eggs, an’ I had another, an’ we slipped 
off, as we thought, an’ started to town. We hadn’t gone 
fur before I got the idee that we wa’n’t gwine to git thar. 
We run right up on the big Frenchy I told you about. He 
was settin’ down by a tree, his gun across his lap, a-readin’ 
his little book. Thar ain’t nothin’ safer than a bluff, an’ I 
was mighty much a-fear’d that this wouldn’t work wi’ 
Frenchy. Wewa’n't in no road, the trees had been thinned 
out so that what had been a thick piece of timberland now 
looked like a park. I let Mooneyham git a leetle ahead, an’ 
then I holler’d at him. 

““* Hey!’ I says, talkin’ loud like he was deaf, ‘maybe we 
can sell our eggs right here an’ save the walk to town!’ 

‘‘Mooneyham ketched right on like a hongry fish at a 
butterfly bait; he flung one han’ up to his y’ear: 

““*What’d you say? Didn’t I hear you speak?’ 

“‘T holler’d at ’im ag’in, a leetle louder. 

““«Them eggs ain’t for sale,’ he says; ‘they've done been 
paid for by Colonel What’s-his-name.’ He got the name off 
all right, but I disremember what it was. The Frenchman 
give me the cutest look I ever seed on a grown man’s face. 
His smile was fetchin’, as he remarked that he’d like mighty 
well for to see the pullets that laid the eggs. It took me on- 
tell the next day to understand what he said, his lingo was 
so furrin, but that didn’t bother me a bit. I hollers to 
Mooneyham, says I: 

““*He don*t want no eggs; he wants to buy some settin’ 
hens ef you got any. He wants’em good an’ ripe. He says 
he’li give you seven dollars apiece for the kind of hens he 
wants.’ 

“‘Mooneyham looked at Frenchy like he was in a circus 


cage. 

“So I holler’d out ag’in: ‘Hesays he don’t keer ef they’re 
bony an’ feverish; that’s the way he likes ’em.’ 

‘By this time Frenchy was as much in the dark about 
what I was sayin’ as I was about his lingo. He shook his 
head; he know’d somethin’ was wrong, but he didn’t know 
what. He put his little book in his pocket, picked up his 
gun an’ riz to his feet, an’ made as ef he was gwine wi’ us. 
When bluff meets bluff, thar’s allers fun for the onlooker. I 
shuck han’s wi’ Frenchy, an’ said I’d be the gladdest in the 
world ef he’d come along, an’ kinder keep his eye on me, 
bekaze I was a-fear’d of gittin’ lost. I know’d mighty well 
he couldn’t go all the way, an’ so I took him by the arm an’ 
made believe for to help him along. An’ when he come to 
the bound’ry of his beat, an’ stopped, I stopped too, an’ 
tried hard for to persuade him to come on. 

‘Well, he couldn’t come, but he wa’n’t fooled; he know’d 
thar was somethin’ up, an’ he know’d that I know’d it. 
It’s powerful errytatin’ for to be in that kind of fix, but 
Frenchy never leton. You’d’a’ thought he was in the best 
humor in the world. My bluff chanced to be the biggest, 
an’ it worked out like I thought it would, but ef he’d ’a’ 
had jest one comrade wi’ him, whar would I’a’ been? Ef 
you kin figger it out, I wish you would; I’ve tried many a 
time, but I never could git the right answer. 

‘Well, not to put ten words whar one oughter be, me an’ 
Mooneyham went on to Memphis, an’ found ever’thing 
wide open. Men that ought to ’a’ been watchin’ out for 
things was a-playin’ sev’n up, an’ ever’body looked like 
they was as happy as a rustyback lizard in the sunshine. 
I hadn’t been in the town ten minnits before I seed all that 
Gener’] Forrest wanted to know, an’ when I come out wi’ 
Mooneyham, I tol’ him he’d better start right back an’ 
tell the Gener’] for to come on, an’ be quick about it. 

‘When it come to Cross-an’-Piles, the sign was cross, 
an’ so I jest took a piece of paper, draw’d a circle on it, an’ 
made a cross mark on the inside. Wi’ this in his pocket, 
Mooneyham started south ag’in, an’ I know’d he’d make 
time—‘ Bekaze,’ says I, ‘you may ketch Bushrod Claiborne.’ 

“He fetched a little shiver, wi’ ‘The Lord send it!’ says 
he. 

‘‘Well, arter the dinin’ she give the officers, Miss Olivia 
had things purty much her own way. She tuck a notion, at 
the last minnit, that she’d go wi’ her cousins a part of the 
way, an’ nothin’ would do but Frenchy was to go wi’ her. 
The commander at Memphis was to choose a man, she was 
to choose another, an’ from Memphis would come transpor- 
tation for the ladies. We was to go south for four or five 
miles, an’ then cut across Tennessee ontell we got to Chat- 
tanooga, an’ arter that we'd have to trust to luck. That’s 
what we was to do. What we done was about as much 
like what we laid off to do as a cowcumber is like a water- 
million. 

‘‘Fust an’ fo’most come the dilly-dallyin’; the wimmen 
couldn’t hardly make up the’r minds to leave, though this 
was percisely what they was a-dyin’ todo. They cousined 
an’ cousined like a swarm of spring muskeeters. An’ when 
the. wimmen got good an’ ready the officers that was to 
furnish the escort would put it off, an’ when the officers 
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““An’ How Could He, of All Men, be So Cold an’ So Cruel?” 


was ready the wimmen foun’ somethin’ else to do. An’ 
so it went, bubblin’ up one day an’ coolin’ off the next, like 
a pot on a porely-fed fire. I tell you I was plum’ outdone. 
I'd as lief tried to skin a hummin’-bird wi’out losin’ a 
feather. On top of that, when we all got ready, Wimberly 
Driscoll’s gray mar’ couldn’t be found high norlow. Drew 
had hid her out some’rs, an’ when he went for to feed ’em 
that mornin’ thegray mar’ wasgone. Hehadsenseenough 
for to run an’ git the rackin’ roan. 

‘*When he came for to tell me about it, hefetched the roan, 
an’ Wimberly’s houn’ come wi’ ’im, an’ the idee struck me 
that maybe the dog could find the mar’ better than any on 
us, specially as he begun to whine when he seed the roan all 
saddled an’ ready for to go. Thar wa’n’t no other chance, 
so I called to the houn’ an’ we went to whar Drew had hid 
‘er. I waved my han’ at the dog, wi’ a cry of ‘Try for ’im, 
ol’ fel’!’ an’ in less’n no time he was runnin’ down the road 
infullery. He foller’d the road about a mile, lost the trail, 
an’ then picked it up ag’in at a place whar the bars of a 
fence wasdown. We humped along like we was arter a red 
fox, an’ by the time we had gone another mile or more—it 
mought ’a’ been furder—I seed a feller in a uniform of blue 
comin’ my way, ridin’ a hoss an’ leadin’ the gray mar’. I 
had the funniest feelin’ in the world when the man got close 
enough for me to take a good look at him. The minnit I 
seed him, I know’d it was Bushrod Claiborne, an’ I was 
warm to his littlegame. I know’d he had tried to steal the 
gray mar’, an’ I know’d the tale he’d tell. I seed that he 
know’d me, but he didn’t let on, an’ nuther didI. He had 
grow’d a big black beard sence I seed him last, but I’d ’a’ 
know’d him ef he’d ’a’ had his head in a bag. " 

“You'll read in books that the meanness of folks allers 
shows in the’r faces, but don’t you nigh believe it. Bush- 
rod Claiborne was as handsome a chap as you’d want to see, 
tall an’ clean-lookin’. Innocence shone in his eyes, an’ he 
had the slick look that you sometimes see in preachers. I 
says: 

“*T thank you kindly, friend; you’ve saved me con- 
siderbul trouble this day, an’ I wish I could pay you back 
as you ought to be paid!’ 

‘‘Herid right up to me an’ tetched meonthearm. Says 
he: 

“*Don’t say a word! I’ve had trouble ketchin’ this 
creetur, but it’s in the line of duty. I’ve got to conduct 
a party south, an’ when I got close to whar they was, I seed 
this mar’ runnin’ wild, an’ I tried for to ketch her. You see 
for yourself whar she carried me.’ 

“** Yes,’ says I, ‘she’s a funny creetur. In some of her 
ways she’s mighty likea’oman.’ But I thought to myself: 
‘You're the biggest liar outside of Satan’s dominions!’ 
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“““Why,’ he says, ‘I tried for to ride her, but I mought 
as well tried to ride the nor’west win’.’ 

‘We both ambled back, narry one on us lettin’ on that 
he know’dthe other. But somehowI was might’ly holpup; 
he had tried for to steal the gray mar’ an’ got ketched, an’ 
I thought it was a good sign, but I tell you right now, it 
come mighty nigh failin’, like weather-signs fail in time of a 
long drouth. I dunno how Bushrod had come to be our 
escort. The wimmen all seemed to be happy over it, an’ 
ef Wimberly Driscoll wa’n’t happy over it, he didn’t show 
it. Thefunny part about it was that Miss Olivia know’d that 
Claiborne was a Union spy, an’ Margaret an’ her mammy 
know’d that he was a Confederate spy. They had never 
mixed the’r knowledge in the same bowl; they was tryin’ 
for to hide from one another what the man reely was, an’ 
none of ’em know’d that he was the blackest rascal on top 
of the ground. 

“‘T never let on about Claiborne tryin’ for to steal Wim- 
berly’s hoss; aJl I said was that we had a mighty hard time 
tryin’ for to ketch the gray mar’ arter she gotaway. When 
me an’ Claiborne got back, it was most too late for to make 
an early start, an’ so we put off gwine ontell the next 
mornin’. I was sorter glad we did, for late that night, 
arter ever’body but me an’ the Frenchman was in bed, we 
heern a mighty racket on the big road, an’ I know’d then 
that Mooneyham had took back the news an’ that Gener’] 
Forrest was raidin’ the town. Frenchy ax’d me what the 
fuss was. 

““*Well,’ says I, ‘it can’t be a windstorm, bekaze thar 
ain’t a cloud in the sky. Don’ you reckon it’s about time 
for Gener’] Forrest for to come up an’ see his ol’ Memphis 
friends? Don’t you rickerlect the time when he use to 
live thar an’ manage things for the boys?’ 

‘Wi’ that Frenchy flung his two han’s in the a’r, an’ 
said he had told his captain jest the day before that ef the 
Confederates wanted to run in on the Memphis garrison, 
thar wa’n’t nothin’ in the world for to hender’em. He 
seemed to be glad that he was sech a talented prophet, 
bekaze he laughed so he had to hold his sides. Says he: 

‘““*Doze gener’ls, doze gener’ls! I bet you dey no laugh!’ 

‘‘Purty soon we heard the muskets a-cracklin’, an’ men 
a-hollerin’, an’ then the fox-hunt yell, an’ I know’d that 
Captain Bill Forrest was havin’ the time of his life. The 
fuss must ’a’ woke Bushrod Claiborne, for presently he 
come a-stumblin’ out’n the house, his beard tangled, an’ 
his hat on crossways. 

‘Barnum,’ he says to the Frenchman, ‘what’s up in 
town? What’s the row?’ 

‘Frenchy flung up his han’s an’ shook his head. 

***As nigh as I can guess,’ I says, ‘Gener’] Forrest has 
come arter some fresh hosses, an’ some cloth for to make 
his men some britches.’ 

‘*Well, sirs, you could ’a’ brained him wi’ a feather! 

‘Gener’! Forrest!’ he says. ‘Why, shorely not— 
shorely not!’ 

***Tt’s him,’ says I, ‘an’ not only that, but a man named 
Mooneyham is runnin’ up an’ down the big road down 
yander wi’ gun an’ knife, a-huntin’ for a man that ought to 
be his daughter’s husband. I tol’ him that all the single 
men at this hotel was married, an’ he went on up the road 
bellerin’ like a town bull. I pity the folks whar he went 
along, bekaze they won’t git no more sleep this night!’ 

‘He sucked in a long breath, an’ stood wi’ his back to me 
while you could count ten, an’ then he turned round wi’ 
his face all screwed up like he had a mortal big pain in his 
stomach. 

““*We must move,’ he says; ‘we must git away from 
here!’ 

“*What’s the hurry?’ saysI. ‘Ef Gener’l Forrest ain’t 
a-fear’d of me, I know mighty well I ain’t a-fear’d of him. 
I’ve heern so much about him I’d like to see him. Do you 
reckon he’d stand while I put my han’ on him?’ 

“*He didn’t say a word about that, but I could see that 
he was skeer’d mighty nigh to death. You may say what 
you please, but they ain’t no more pitiful sight than to see 
a grown man reelly skeer’d. Death is purty bad, but it’s 
ca’m: it ain’t a marker to askeer’d grown man. 

“**T tell you,’ he says, ‘we’ve got to git away from here.’ 
Then he stopped, an’ presently, says he: ‘It jest can’t be 
Forrest! Hecouldn’t’a’madethetrip! But, all the same, 
we’ve got to git out of here.’ 

“*From the way you talk,’ says I, ‘you must be mighty 
well acquainted wi’ Forrest.’ 

‘Why, we use to be partners before the war,’ says he, 
‘an’ we went in together. I jest don’t want him to ketch 
me here when he thinks I’m some’rs else.’ 

‘Well, sirs, hosses couldn’t’a’ helt him back! Hewasina 
panic ef ever you seed amaninone. He’d’a’ had a chill ef 
he had ’a’ heern a hoss gallopin’ in the dark. He rousted 
out the folks, an’, by good daylight, we was on our way 
south, the wimmen in a carryall which was drug along the 
road by two brokedown army mules. Miss Olivia was wi’ 
’em, an’ she had fixed things up so that Frenchy went along 
as the second escort. He was a great big blondy feller, 
blue-eyed an’ baby-lookin’. Miss Olivia was black-haired 
an’ bright-eyed, an’ I had the idee that both on ’em had got 
so use to one another that brighty liked blondy an’ blondy 
liked brighty. That’s the way I put it down; the world kin 


git in a wrangle, an’ pull ha’r an’ spill blood, but they ain’t 
no way for to keep the sandy-haired man or ’oman from 
the dark-complected. Think it over, an’ ef you find out 
diffunt, send me a telegraph, freight to be paid at my end of 
the line. Wimberly was dark, an’ Margaret Featherston 
was light, though in this day an’ time they’re mostly of a 
muchness. ‘ 

“Tt was quite a whet before we heern tell how Forrest 
come out, but you all know the tale now—privates on a 
stampede, gener’ls runnin’ about the streets in the’r shirt- 
tails, an’ a kind of a wild skeer blowin’ about in the a’r. 
You may laugh at all this, but ef you was in bed, dreamin’ 
of the nice things that comes to you in your sleep, an’ a wild 
hullabaloo was to break loose under your window, sensible 
folks would excuse you for losin’ your head, an’ snaggin’ 
yourself in the tender places tryin’ for to git away from thar. 
I never laugh loud at folks that do percisely what I'd ’a’ 
done. 

“The man I’m a-laughin’ at these days is about the size 
an’ weight of William H. Sanders, aforesaid. For many a 
long year I was hot mad at him for bein’ anybody’s fool, but, 
as time went on, I got so I could sleep comfertubbly in the 
same bed wi’ ’im. Now, the trouble was that what was 
done wa’n’t done in the dark; I had on my fur-seein’ specks; 
an’ I know’d a thing or two that nobody thought I know’d. 
I know’d that Bushrod Claiborne was the grandest rascal 
in Tennessee; I know’d that I had ketched him tryin’ for to 
steal Driscoll’s gray mar’; I know’d that he was ever’thing 
that Gener’l] Forrest said he was; an’ yit, in the face of 
that, I let him put a blanket 
over my head an’ ride me 
into the wildwoods. As we 
went along Frenchy rid by 
the carriage, ef you could 
call it a carriage, an’ Bush- 
rod Claiborne rid fust by 
me, an’ then by Wimberly 
Driscoll; an’ I'll tell you the 
honest truth, honey wa’n’t 
sweeter than that man’s 
daily walk an’ conversation. 

“‘He had a tale to tell an’ 
he tol’ it, an’ he ketched me 
wi’ it as slick as stewed okry. 
Ever’body, he said, was 
down on him, an’ allers had 
been, an’ ef he was mean 
this was the reason. He’d 
do a man a good turn, an’ 
it’d turn out to be a bad un; 
an’ somethin’ or other or 
somebody was allers comin’ 
betwixt him an’ what he 
wanted to do. It had been 
that-a-way ever sence he 
was a boy; when he’d turn 
his han’ to good, it’d turn 
out for to be bad; an’ when 
some un else’d come along 
an’ do the very same thing, 
it’d turn out to be the best 
thing in the world. Day 
arter day he’d tell about his 
misfortunes, an’ he’d deal wi’ ’em in a way that made 
him out to be the wust-treated man in the world, suf- 
ferin’ jest bekaze he was better’n other folks. Talk was jest 
as easy to him as drawin’ molasses from a hogshead on a hot 
day, an’ it was the kinder talk that eats its way into your 
vitals, like grubs in a plow-hoss. I know’d he was lyin’ 
jest as well as I know’d I was ridin’ along wi’ him; but he 
built up in my mind a kind of a Bible pictur’ of a lonesome 
an’ long-sufferin’ martyr. He had been fed to the lions like 
a pan of dough to a pen of shanghai chickens, an’ he had 
got away by the skin of his teeth. 

‘‘He’d’a’ made a good preacher ef thar ever was one, an’ 
he’d ’a’ made ever’ sinner in the bunch march weepin’ to 
the mourners’ bench. You may think that ain’t so, but I 
tell you right now, it’s as true as the Gospel. The feller had 
a way about him that you couldn’t run away from. He’d 
seize you by the belief, same as ketchin’ a pig by the tail, an’ 
you couldn’t git away to save your life. We went along 
slow, as I tol’ you, an’ by the time we got to Murfreesboro, 
me an’ him an’ Driscoll was as chummy as nine young squir- 
rels in the same holler. Jest about the time we got thar, it 
was gittin’ kinder dark. Frenchy was stickin’ close to the 
wimmen, an’ we was ridin’ a little ahead of the mules. I 
noticed that somethin’ or nother was worryin’ Bushrod 
Claiborne, an’ he looked so pale in the twilight, an’ so low- 
spirited, that I kinder felt sorry for him, an’ I up an’ ax’d 
him what the trouble was. 

“**Nothin’ much,’ says he; ‘the times is sech that we’re 
all bound for to have our sheer of trouble, an’ it sometimes 
happens that a feller has to play a double part. Some on 
’em in this garrison knows me, an’ they think I’m wi’ ’em 
heart an’ soul. Somethin’ tells me that I’m likely to be 
ketched here, an’ I want you two to know jest howitis. Ef 
anything happens to me, an’ you should see Gener’ Forrest, 
jest tell ’im that I done my duty to the last!’ I must ’a’ 
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made some fuss in my goozle, bekaze he kinder smiled an’ 
shuck his head. ‘Oh, I don’t doubt you have heern him 
cuss me out, an’ ef you’d ’a’ run across his brother Bill 
you’d’a’ heern cussin’ that wasstill wuss. But I don’t mind 
that; it’s a part of the game. I’m actin’ for Gener’! For- 
rest, an’ I can go furder an’ do more ef ever’body is of the 
belief that he hates me wuss’n he hates a snake. Inaway,I 
can carry out his wishes an’ desires lots better. 

“But I feel like I’m a-gwine to git ketched up wi’ right 
in this town,’ he says. ‘I’ve got on the’r cussed uniform, 
an’ I’m a-carryin’ in my pockets a lot of papers that’ll do 
the business for me ef they’re found on me. Ef I had cloze 
on like you fellers, wi’ passports signed by the commander 
at Memphis, I’d have some chance, but I’ve been wi’ these 
Yankees for some months, gatherin’ information that 
Gener’! Forrest would give a purty to git. I reely dunno 
what to do about ’em; I reckon I better leave ’em in the 
keer of the ladies,’ he says. 

‘Well, this kinder got my dander up, an’ I says, says I: 
‘You don’t want to have the wimmen hung up as spies, do 
you?’ 

“**Oh,’ says he, ‘they’d be safe enough. Ef the wust come 
to the wust, they could say whar they got’em. But nobody 
won’t think about papers. I tell you right now,’ he says, ‘I 
wouldn’t give that’—he snapped his fingers—‘for what 
becomes of me, but I want them papers for to git to Gener’] 
Forrest, an’ ef you fellers will undertake to git ’em to him, 
no matter what happens to me, he’ll be the happiest man 
you ever seed, an’ I think they’ll be safest wi’ the wimmen.’ 





















“ Stan’ Back from the Door, 
Whoever You Are!” ; 
“‘One of Wimberly Driscoll’s auntcestors spoke up at 
that, usin’ Wimberly’s mouth an’ tongue. He ripped out 
the wust oath I ever heern him use, an’ says he: 

“«*Gi’ me the papers; I'll take ’em. Do you reckon I'd 
let you git the ladies in trouble?’ 

‘*Bushrod Claiborne kinder hung his head at this. 
he: - 

““Tll give ’em to you, but they’d be safer wi’ the 
wimmen, an’ the wimmen would be safe, too. I give both 
on you fair warnin’ that ef the Yankees find ’em on you 
they ain’t nothin’ in the round world kin save you.’ 

“‘T took notice, though, that he was in a mighty big hurry 
for to give Wimberly the papers. To haveso much damage 
in ’em thar was mighty few on ’em. I made Wimberly 
divide wi’ me, an’ in ten minnits we had done forgot abcut 
"em. 

“We rid into Murfreesboro, show’d our passes, found 
‘em all right, seed that the wimmen was stow’d away all 
right, an’ got a place for the men folks for tosleep. Mean’ 
Wimberly was dead tired, an’ we didn’t wait for Bushrod 
Claiborne to come in before we tumbled down on our hum- 
ble pallets, which was the best accommodation we could 
git. I fell right to sleep like a log in a mill-pon’ an’ floated 
around on dreams of home for quite a considerbul spell. 
Sometime endurin’ of the night—it mought ’a’ been day 
for all I know’d—I woke up kinder sudden like, an’ I know’d 
by that that somethin’ or other was gwine on. I didn’t 
move, but lay thar as still as a cat a-watchin’ for mice. 

“Arter a while I heern feet a-shufflin’ jest outside the 
door, an’ then whisperin’. Then a knock on the door, a 
good-sized bang. Says I, ‘Don’t knock so loud on a true 
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believer’s door, but jest comerightin.’ The door was flung 
open, an’ thar stood a boy in blue, wi’ a file of soldiers—I 
could see the’r feet behind him. The officer wa’n’t none 
too polite, Ican tell you! He ordered me aroun’ like he was 
the boss of sixteen continents. 

“““We want you an’ your friend,’ he says. ‘Git right 
up an’ put on your cloze.’ He punched Wimberly in the 
short ribs wi’ the scabbard of his sword, an’ tol’ him the 
same. 

“We flung on our gyarments, sech as we had tuck off, 
an’ then they went through us, fust lookin’ under the pal- 
lets, an’ shakin’ out the bedcloze. They didn’t have no 
trouble in findin’ the papers that Bushrod Claiborne had 
give us, bekaze they wa’n’t hid, an’ when they had read 
*em they looked at us like they was sorry. . 

“Says I: ‘Be keerful wi’ them papers, bekaze they be- 
long to Bushrod Claiborne, the biggest rascal in the whole 
divid’d nation.’ 

‘*The officer kinder smiled asad little smile, winked at the 
ceilin’, an’ then, says he: ‘ You'll have to go wi’ us.’ 

“** Ef it’s a case of havin’ to,’ says I, ‘we can’t put it off 
ontell Christmas.’ 

“T tried for to be gay and light-hearted, but I know’d 
mighty well we was in for it. Bushrod’s whole scheme 
appeared before my eyes like it was writ on the wall, an’ ef 
we was in for it, *twas our own fault an’ nobody else’s. He 
wanted Margaret Featherston, an’ he know’d he didn’t 
have no chance while Wimberly Driscoll, crippled as he was, 
was on top of the ground. He had set a trap for us, an’ 
we had walked right in it wi’ our eyes open. You may 
read in books that folks is holp up, when the wust comes to 
the wust, by patr’otism, an’ princerple, an’ all them kinder 
doin’s, but don’t you b’lieve it. When we was hauled up 
before the court-martial, an’ ax’d nine thousand questions, 
I didn’t feel no diffunt from the rest of the malefactors that 
have been swung up, an’ draw’d an’ quartered an’ dis- 
boweled. Our trial didn’t last long, bekaze we didn’t have 
no case. All the facts was dead ag’in us. Thar was the 
papers found warm in ourcloze. All we could say was that 
we got ’em from Bushrod Claiborne, who said he was actin’ 
for Forrest. An’ Claiborne didn’t take the trouble to 
make denials; he jest laughed at us like he would at circus 
clowns. 

“T allow,” Mr. Sanders went on, rubbing his chin, ‘‘ that 
none of you fellers ever had occasion to set up wi’ your 
thoughts—your complexions don't look like it. Yit it’s 
good to have to go through it ef you kin come out all right. 
It’ll take all the starch 
an’ stiffenin’ out of you, 
an’ never ag’in while the 
worl’ stan’s will you take 
the notion that you're a 
little better than some un 
else. Well, we was tried, 
convicted, an’ sentenced 
for to be hung at half-past 
seven the second day —we 
had jest forty-eight hours 
to set up wi’ ourselves. 
Wimberly had ‘some gold 
pieces in his cloze, an’ I 
hadafew. He wanted me 
to take ’em an’ clear out 
efI could. Bein’ crippled, 
he had no chance to git 
away. I reckon maybe 
we could ‘a’ bought the 
jailer, ef the jailer hadn’t ’a’ been Bushrod Claiborne. I 
found that out by rappin’ at the door ontell they opened 
it, an’ thar was Claiborne lookin’ as pious as a circuit-rider. 

““*What do you want?’ says he. 

“Says I: ‘I did want to speak to a white man’—an’ 
then I turned away. He tried hard for to find out what I 
wanted, but narry one on us would look at ’im, much less 
speak to him. 

“‘It ain’t no use to tell you about our thoughts when we 
was left by ourselves. Time went by, as time will, an’ the 
mornin’ come when we was to walk on air. Considerin’ 
ever’thing, we wa’n’t feelin’ so bad. I tried, an’ found 
that I could crack a joke jest as well as I kin now, an’ 
Wimberly Driscoll could laugh at it jest as loud as he ever 
did. A man fetched our breakfust about six, an’ put it 
down mighty solemn-like. 

“*Thank you, friend,’ says I; ‘you’re comin’ to the 
funer’l, I hope?’ He stood an’ stared at us, an’ shook his 
head. ‘Axall the boys,’ says I, ‘an’ give us a good send- 
off.’ 

‘‘The man went out like he was skeer’d, the door slammed 
on us, an’, funny as it may sound, that was the last I saw 
of the man or anybody like him. 

“Whilst Iwas chawin’ on my hardtack, I took notice that 
ever’ thing was still as death in the hallway of the jail whar 
the gyuards was allers playin’ seven-up or poker. An’ 
then, about a mile away, come the boom-along of a ten- 
pounder. Then we could hear folks runnin’ aroun’ an’ 
about, an’ hosses a-gallopin’. Then ever’thing was still 
ag’in for a right smart whet. I know’d somethin’ was 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“Roosevelt Did It’”’— 
the gamblers that Wall Street 
couldn’t stand for say so 














Wail Street 


N MONDAY, Tuesday and Wednesday (October 21, 
22 and 23), call money was readily obtainable in Wall 
Street at rates averaging about three and a half per cent. 
The statement of the New York associated banks ‘‘made a 
favorable exhibit’’ —to quote the Financial Chronicle. The 
Treasury Department had been steadily increasing its de- 
posits in the banks, the total reaching 164 million dollars. 
For more than a week the Bank of France had been be- 
friending New York by refusing to advance interest on 
gold in transit, thus averting exports of the metal from 
this country. And London bankers, by repurchasing 
American securities which they had previously sold, 
checked an advance in sterling exchange which threatened 
to draw gold from New York to England. 

Realizing the strain upon credit, in short, the great fiscal 
agencies at Washington, Paris and London were extending 
their power to prevent an acute disturbance. Unques- 
tionably, they realized also that this country itself was 
sound and immensely prosperous, bulging with market- 
able products, and well in the way of the liquidation that 
would relieve the pressure on money. 

Such was the story of the first half of the week. But 
on Thursday the corner in United Copper collapsed. This 
corner was an operation having no more relation to trade 
and industry than a faro game has. A few men thought 
they saw a grand opportunity to squeeze certain brokers 
who were short. So they made a pool of the stock and put 
the price up to 60. Then, as usual, one unloaded on the 
others., 

United Copper -dropped from 60 to 10. The Stock 
Exchange suspended one of the operators; and New York 
awoke to a realization that these manipulators were in 
control of several banks. Buying the stock of one bank, 
they borrowed money upon it with which to buy the stock 
of another, and thus came into guardianship of millions of 
deposits. The effect upon bank depositors of this reali- 
zation was naturally alarming. A run was started upon a 
number of institutions with many millions of deposits, and 
several soon suspended payment. Call money rose to 125 
per cent. and was unobtainable at that. The stock market 
wasinapanic. The reason was that the very heart’s blood 
of business —confidence in the banks—had been impaired 
by a realization that certain banks were in control of a 
clique of speculators. And yet there are men in Wall 
Street who say, and really believe, that the President did it. 


The Crime 


CRIME was committed. Stock-market panics do not 
necessarily mean anything to the country at large. 
Wall Street had indulged in a number of such fits during 
the year, with no appreciable effect beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. The real United States, busy with vast and rich 
industry, cared nothing that certain paper-markers were 
sold at one price rather than another. On the Stock 
Exchange St. Paul was ‘‘off” forty-five points; but out 
in the Northwest the great railroad was carrying more 
goods and passengers and employing more men than ever 
before. What did the people of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota care about the figure on the tape? It told of 
nothing they were interested in. 
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It is common knowledge that the feeling in the country 
at large was confident, even buoyant. People dealing 
with the actual facts of industry were not frightened by 
lower quotations on stocks. But bank failures are a differ- 
ent matter. They touch the fundamentals of all business. 
The bank credit moves the cotton and corn, the ore and 
lumber, and is as vital to industry as physical transporta- 
tion itself. To destroy the credit of the bank is as much a 
crime against society as to destroy a railroad bodily. The 
men whose conduct is responsible for impairing bank 
credit in New York committed a crime. 

Too much, we have often thought, has of late been 
charged to Wall Street. But the more recent develop- 
ments leave less room for that opinion. Performing many 
very useful offices, containing many men as honest, able, 
broad-minded and public-spirited as can be found in busi- 
ness anywhere, the Street is still a place where rogues may 
and do work deep injury to the public. The sporting 
bankers should have been thrown out before and not after 
they had done their harm. 

There is virtue in the Street, but it becomes militant 
only under an irresistible pressure of necessity. The Street 
must clean house thoroughly; it must purge itself. 


A Remedy 


HAT the country most needs, in such a situation as 
developed in Wall Street the latter part of October, 
is just a word of unimpeachable authority. Whoever, in 
that disturbance, withdrew a bank deposit to hoard it, 
picked at the underpinning of the house in which we all 
live. Only the people have money. It is their twelve 
thousand millions on deposit in the banks that carries on 
the commerce of the country. If wage-earners, salaried 
men, proprietors of small businesses should concertedly 
withdraw their bank deposits they would thereby auto- 
matically throw themselves out of employment and into 
bankruptcy. No one deliberately pulls down the roof over 
his head. There could have been no reasonable doubt of 
the soundness of practically all the banks. Yet there were 
some activities in the roof-pulling line because a consider- 
able number of persons were, for the moment, unreason- 
ably frightened. What the country then needed was 
simply a convincing word of assurance; somebody who 
would be believed, who could say, ‘‘Don’t shut off the 
water supply because a fire alarm has been turned in; let 
your deposits alone, and you will certainly not be hurt.” 
A Government bank, probably, could say this word con- 
vincingly. The Wall Street disturbance strengthens the 
argument for such an institution. 


Art and Democracy 


HEY are, after all, to have a season of grand opera in 
Chicago this winter. The operas are to be given in a 
large, rude, brick structure, situated in a somewhat untidy 
neighborhood. The structure was originally occupied by 
a panorama, then, we believe, by a sort of dime museum, 
and, later, as a barracks. There were possibilities in its 
construction and location which suggested that it might 
finally be converted into a livery stable; but, fortunately, 
grand opera came along and secured it in the nick of 
time. 

Chicago, as is well known, has one of the largest and 
most beautiful theatres in the world, named the Audito- 
rium, which was especially built for, and is peculiarly well 
adapted to, grand opera. The Auditorium, however, is 
no longer available for that use, being continuously and 
most prosperously occupied by a fifty-cent vaudeville 
enterprise. 

In the circumstances above stated many good people 
have found cause for great dejection. But it seems to us 
that they are all wrong. In no capital of Europe, it is 
true, would you find fifty-cent variety in a palace and 
grand opera in a barn; because, broadly speaking, in such 
capitals the allotment of accommodations is arranged by 
the comparatively few people who pay three dollars, and 
not by the much larger number who pay fifty cents. 
Being incomparably larger and richer, the fifty-cent 
crowd in Chicago naturally takes the best house. The 
music will sound just the same in Hubbard Court as in 
Congress Street. What galls is the thought that the most 
fashionable entertainment must yield place to the most 
popular. 

Personally we wish that the variety patrons, being over- 
lords of the city, would choose to hear Siegfried rather 
than Love Me and the World is Mine; but the kernel of 
the whole matter is that they can choose exactly what they 
please and have it served just as they like. 


As She is Taught 


Ho.” English should be taught in high school is end- 
lessly debated. That results yielded by present 
methods are deplorably puny when measured against the 
expenditure of time, energy and money is admitted. The 
seductive method, as compared with the compulsive, 
appears to be gaining ground. The tendency is to rely 
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rather more upon a reading of Ivanhoe to prompt literary 
thirst and rather less upon Burke’s speech on Conciliation 
of the Colonies. 

The argument, on one hand, is that the immature pupil 
must be forced to acquaintance with certain rather for- 
midable masterpieces, and when his taste is thus formed 
he will naturally acquaint himself with the more enter- 
taining classics. On the other hand, it is urged that if'the 
pupil is led to associate English literature with painful 
» ed he will have no zest for volunteer experience 
of it. 

The fact appears to be that whichever method is em- 
ployed the average result is about the same: that an 
immense number of youths, whether they have been 
drilled on Burke or enticed with Scott, quit high school 
in a regrettably unenthusiastic state as regards English 
Letters. 

Responsibility falls proximately upon the teacher. The 
right teacher could undoubtedly quicken cultural germs 
in the adolescent mind even with the use of Burke’s im- 
mortal speech—or with last year’s almanac. But the 
teacher may justly shift the responsibility to the system. 
To the eighth grade the public schools are, in general, a 
growth from the bottom upward. But the high school, 
intended to take the place of preparatory schools for col- 
leges, is a growth from the top downward. As a forcing- 
house between grammar school and college—although only 
a very small percentage of those who enter it enter a col- 
legiate course — the high school hasn’t time to do anything 
very well. 


The Second Trust Conference 


F THE speeches at the Civic Federation’s two trust con- 
ferences may be taken as reflecting public thought upon 
the subject, about all that the people have discovered 
concerning the trust in the last seven or eight years is that 
it has come to stay. And that discovery, we think, is a 
highly important and valuable one. 

At the conference of nearly a decade ago, following the 
big industrial promotions, the debate was largely between 
those who wanted the consolidations dissolved by law and 
those who thought they should be permitted to exist —at 
least during reasonably good behavior. But at this last 
conference trust-busting was evidently little in favor, 
and the speeches that carried most weight practically 
all began with the premise that the big unit is a per- 
manent fact. While opinion was somewhat vague as to 
what we can do with the trust, it was tolerably clear upon 
the proposition that one thing we can’t do with it is to 
destroy it. 

This strikes us as hopeful. If the point has been as 
firmly established as the speeches might be taken to indi- 
cate, to have got that far with the problem in seven years 
is really encouraging. When the trust is recognized as a 
permanent fact we shall probably begin to find out what 
to do with it. When the anti-trust clause of the Sherman 
Act is repealed the way will be open, at least, for useful 
legislation. If the next seven years develop any major 
leaning as to just what that legislation should be—as to 
just how the country may safely and profitably undertake 
the very intricate problem of dealing with some instances 
of private monopoly which control a staple article of 
consumption —we shall say again that encouraging prog- 
ress has been made. 


The Poet Laureate 


IPLING spoke in Toronto the other day. What 
attracted attention was not the substance of his utter- 
ance, but the fact that he had made one. A dozen years 
ago his was, without doubt, the most potent voice in 
the English-speaking world. Of late it has been heard 
so little that the Toronto expression came as a sort of 
reminiscence. 

In What is Art? Tolstoy says: ‘‘In every period and in 
every society there exists an understanding of the meaning 
of life which represents the highest level to which men of 
that society have attained—an understanding defining 
the highest good at which that society aims. This under- 
standing is the religious perception of the given time and 
society. The religious perception of our time, in its widest 
application, is the consciousness that our well-being, both 
material and spiritual, lies in the growth of brotherhood 
among all men—in their loving harmony with one 
another.’”’ And he declares that all art is valued finally 
according to its consonance with this highest general as- 
piration of its time. 

If that view should be correct, Kipling, the poet of im- 
perialism, force and obedience to constituted authority, 
could not long be accepted as the uncrowned laureate of 
this democratic time. 

And, while admiring his imperial poetry, no doubt, 
British subjects in Vancouver wish very much to shut out 
British subjects from Hindustan, and the latest British 
tariff law—that of Australia—unfeelingly erects a high 
stone wall of protection against exports from the poetically- 
beloved Mother Country. 
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The Ways of a Genius 


F DAVID BELASCO it has been 
asserted that he is the genius of 
the American drama. In support 

of this claim there are a multitude of 
eccentricities—those motes that dance 
in the sunbeams of greatness. 

When a fashionable audience called 
him again and again before the curtain 
of his new Stuyvesant Theatre on its 
opening night, October 16 of this year, 
to clap and shout its approval of the playhouse 
he had erected, the play he had written, the star 
he had developed and the production he had 
made, it saw a small man with the hint of the Orient 
about him. Dark eyes, shining like jewels, yet with a 
half-preoccupied expression, peered softly at them from a 
handsome-featured, olive-complexioned face, framed in a 
tumbling mass of curling gray hair. He wore the high black 
coat, waistcoat and high collar of the cleric. About him 
hung an atmosphere of shyness and abstraction. The soft 
voice in which he stammered his never-varying curtain 
speech, thethree invariable words—‘‘I thank you,’’ several 
times repeated—each time with a low bow, had a melan- 
choly accent. His face was melancholy, his postures were 
melancholy, and heseemed the only sad person in the house. 

Around a circle of smiling friends went the remark, 
‘‘He looks sad.” ‘‘Of course he looks sad—because he’s 
hungry —you know he can’t sleep for three days before a 
new production, and he forgets the taste of food.”’ 


The Dollar Bills on the Doors 


ONCENTRATION, the power of detachment from 

every consideration except the immediate concern, is 
a power so developed in David Belasco that there is record 
that before the opening performance of one of his produc- 
tions he did not sleep for eighty-five hours. For every 
such waste of vitality there is a corresponding penalty. 
After one of his openings, which are milestones in the dra- 
matic and fashionable life of New York, he is the most 
wretched of men for two weeks, for he is tormented by 
neuralgia as few men are tormented. 

Except on those gala nights when the public demands 
sight of him, David Belasco is practically invisible at his 
own theatre in the hours when the footlights are burning 
and the players are trying to body forth his ideas. Yet he 
is about—silently and unaggressively, almost uncannily, 
present. For, unobtrusive by nature, he never stands in 
the aisles, never ostentatiously sits or stands at the rear 
of the theatre, with notebook in hand, as is the habit of 
less modest producers. He slips about in the shadows of 
the playhouse, sits behind half-drawn curtains, peers at 
the stage from the darkest portion of the gallery. He is as 
soundless as a spirit. Yet on the stage his actors are 
always nervous—they never permit themselves for a 
second to ‘‘let down,”’ for that second might be the one in 
which the ‘‘governor” is peering from hand-shaded eyes at 
their bitin the play. His actors never fear David Belasco. 
They are always in awe of him, and never so much so as 
when he looks at them from beneath the hand that shades 
his eyes for more concentrated vision. Nothing ever es- 
capes him when he ‘‘looks like that,”’ they say. 

In those moments of gazing at the stage, which is at 
once his workshop and his playground, David Belasco 
is himself, intent upon the one sole interest of his curiously 
concentrated life. But later there stands blinking before 
the box-office of his theatre a very different personage — 
one who shrinks visibly from the inquisitive gaze of the 
loungers about the lobby, a man wrapped in a long overcoat 
in all but the midsummer seasons, with a square derby 
hat set negligently upon his thick, gray hair. He receives, 
with thanks, from the imposing-looking treasurer an 
accustomed nightly ten-dollar bill. He blinks again, 
owl-like, as he steps into the street. A waiting cabman 
indicates himself by a sigh, and David Belasco thanks him, 
and steps into the cab and is driven slowly to his home on 
West Seventy-eighth Street. 

Arriving there he does something odd. There are three 
doors opposite the landing on the third floor of his home; 
at each of these doors he stops, 
fumbles in the pocket of his 
huge overcoat, takes out one of 
the dollar bills that the cabman 
















Serious and Frivolous Facts About 


the Great and the Near Great 


has graciously returned to him after the fare and tip have 
been abstracted, and tacks it on the door. The doors are 
those of the rooms of Mrs. Belasco and his daughters, 
Misses Augusta and Reina. 

To the star at the theatre has also gone a dollar, be that 
star David Warfield, Blanche Bates or Frances Starr, for 
‘being good.’’ On the nights when the stars do not play 
well, or when they have been ill-humored, they get no 
dollar. 

When an actor has rehearsed especially well, the play- 
wright-manager shows his delight by walking over to him 
and presenting him a coin from the loose change in his 
pocket. Whether it be gold or silver, of small or large de- 
nomination, the first coin his fingers have touched in their 
exploration of his pocket is theirs. Some new actors have 
been embarrassed by the proffer from the melancholy-eyed 
man; others have stared haughtily at him while the blood 
of indignation mounted their cheeks. A whisper from one 
of the old members of his company is needed: ‘‘ Take it! 
It’s one of the governor’s little ways. We are all children 
to him and he treats us as such.” 

Mr. Belasco never scolds his players, never raises his 
voice from its pleasantly low pitch to adjure them to 
improve. He talks gently to them—‘‘woos them,” he 
says, ‘‘as one would woo a woman.” One actor in the 
new company which is playing The Grand Army Man 
tried again and again to read a line as the author-producer 
wished David Belasco was patient, but at each reading 
his habitual sadness deepened. He thrust his hand into 
his pocket and drew out all that it contained, a dime, 
and placed it on the table before him, and said: 

‘‘Now, try once more. If you read the line right this 
time you get that.” 

Thus adjured, the actor tried. David Belasco said no 
word, but the dime went back into his pocket. 

He always tries to spare the actor’s feelings. When he 
has found it impossible for the actor to read a line as he 
has written it, he has often said: ‘‘Well! Well! How did 
I come to write such a stupid line! We'll change it! 
There, now, you read this better—of course; it is a better 
line.” 

He works practically without rest and without sleep. 
Since he came to New York a penniless boy, twenty-five 
years ago, he has never been out of his studio or his theatres 
for four days, except when the neuralgia penalty is laid 
upon him for excessive work. 

‘‘People say to me—rest. Rest!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
can’t rest while there is anything to be done. I promise, 
but I rest by working —for me work is rest.” 


Two Slices of Pie Each Day 


IS tastes are simple. Across the street isa dairy lunch- 
counter where David Belasco goes boldly, striding a 
stool, and looking with a child’s pleased expectancy down 
the long counter for his favorite edible—pie. Two slices 
of pie, one of custard, the other of apple, a glass of milk, 
and the manager, refreshed in body and spirit, runs most 
undignifiedly back across the street, dodging cars with the 
pained surprise of a countryman, and reénters his office 
to conjure more amusement miracles. 

In many respects he is like a child. ‘‘He would give 
away everything he has in the world if we didn’t restrain 
him,” cry his harassed men of business. He is the ideal 
Democrat of Jefferson’s dreams. He has no conception of 
the passage of time. His personal representative, who 
accompanies him home, has sat on the doorstep on mid- 
winter nights, a literally freezing audience, while Mr. 
Belasco, afire with a new idea of dramatic effect, acted the 
parts of all the chief scenes of a new drama on the sidewalk. 


When the Belascos moved into the 
neighborhood the policeman threatened 
arrest for disturbing the peace of the 
neighborhood. Mr. Belasco’s abstracted 
offer of a dollar made the guardian of 
the peace snort angrily. A dramatic 
scene, not in the plans of the manager, 
was about to ensue when Mrs. Belasco 
and her daughters arrived from an after- 
the-opera supper. 

At one of the crises of his life, when 
the great man of the theatre had 
achieved a personal triumph, having secured 
the indictment of business enemies for con- 
spiring in the suppression of trade, he by his 
own confession showed his gratification in the most un- 
expected manner. 

While the enemy writhed under the judge’s words, the 
enemy’s eyes wandered to the face of the complainant. 
The stored-up wrath of many years exhibited itself in no 
illuminating flash of countenance, no irrepressible elo- 
quence of eye or word. David Belasco stuck out a derisive 
tongue. 

He speaks always in terms of sentiment. He who has 
discovered and developed many obscure dramatic persons, 
when asked how he recognizes talent, has no formula as to 
voice or walk or appearance. He waves beauty away as 
of no relevance. 

‘*T select the person from whom I can feel something 
passing across the footlights to me, and something passing 
from me to him.” 

This is his formula of discovery of undeveloped talent — 
of possible genius. 


Snapped the Cabman's Whip 


ABITUALLY gentle, he was once arrested in Paris for 
flying into such a passion with a cabman that he 
broke the man’s whip and tossed the pieces into the street. 
But this rare rage was evoked by the cabman’s beating of 
his horse. Again and again the cabby’s distinguished fare 
had said, ‘‘Don’t beat the horse. We are going fast 
enough.” 

But the cocher did not hear him or else he would not 
heed. 

David Belasco leaned over him, snatched the whip 
from his hand and, breaking it, hurled it ints the street. 

He paid a heavy fine, but he had the compensation of 
patting the abused horse’s head and feeding him a 
large apple. 

He admits his intense superstition. Reared upon the 
stage, since the days when he was carried on as a baby by 
Julia Dean Hayne in East Lynne, he is inoculated with its 
theories of signs and omens. He carries a pocketful of 
rusty nails and medals and threadbare amulets. In San 
Francisco is a black pearl that Adelaide Neilson gave 
Belasco six weeks before her death, and which he does 
not carry because he believes the carrying would be por- 
tentous. 

Resourceful at all other times, he is helpless when his 
two beautiful, fashionable daughters, tired of society, 
tired of amusing themselves, say: ‘‘Papa, what shall we 
do? We have nothing to do.” 

He, the tireless toiler, is powerless before this unac- 
customed vista of the idle, luxurious life. He reflects. 
At last he has an inspiration. Into his pocket goes a gen- 
erous hand. 

‘*Buy a hat!” he cries. 

While he is writing a play there is always on his desk 
a bottle of smelling-salts. In his odd fashion of act- 
ing a play and speaking the words of dialogue that 
occur to him while a watching and listening stenographer 
takes rapid notes of the half-unconscious words, he be- 
comes intent, absorbed, stirred to the depths by a scene 
of his imagination. In some of these scenes his stenog- 
rapher has become alarmed, has called loudly for a physi- 
cian, for, in the fervor of his intellectual creation, David 
Belasco has fainted. In his boyhood, his young manhood, 
he sought, and in his middle life—he is forty-nine 

-he still seeks, the hospitals and morgues where he 
sees character in extremes. ‘‘I have squeezed my way 
into the solemn moments of 
the lives of women and men,” 
he admits, ‘‘because I have a 
profound sympathy with life.”’ 
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HERE is prob- 
ably nothing 
more difficult of 
accomplishment 
than tomake a home 
comfortable. At 
first thought it is 
hard to realize this. 
One is apt to think 
that, with a home 
actually secured, it 
is an easy matter to 
Gye comfort to it. 
ut it isreally a diffi- 
cult matter, this of 
comfort giving, in- 
volving not only a 
knowledge of build- 
ing and furnishing, 
but a knowledge of 
human nature and 
individual idiosyn- 








after month, year 
after year, have been, 
and still are, uncom- 
fortably and untidily 
washed on the 
kitchen table, on ac- 
count of a fault that 
should have been 
remedied within the 
first week of occu- 
es. And this is 
ut typical of many 
another fault, easily 
remediable, but 
never remedied, in 
many another house. 
Plan to save need- 
lesssteps. In our 
own case, taking a 
house a few years 
ago, we found no 
communication be- 
tween china-closet 








crasies as well. 
What would be 
comfort for one 

man or one family might be 
the very reverse of comfort for 
another man or another family. 

And, too, a home should give comfort 
without neglecting propriety and beauty. 
It should give comfort without permitting 
the comfort to degenerate into an effect of 
slothfulness, of too great ease, or of too 
great informality. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the kind of comfort which in- 
volves the loss of ie agen A and beauty is 
not comfort to those who love proper 
standards of good taste. On the contrary, 
it is to such people a distinct discomfort. 

All this is of deep importance, for the 
effect of home upon character is quite as 
important as the effect of character upon 
home. In fact, one’s character and the 
character of one’s home are inseparable. 
A slothful character expresses itself in the 
home; conversely, a slothful home in- 
fluences the character of him who dwells 
in it. And, too, the influence upon the 
young is of vital importance. So much of 
success in life depends upon the character 
and the habits of mind acquired in youth 
that every effort should be put forth, by 
the oider members of a family, to make the 
home influences of the best possible kind. 

And thus, for a variety of reasons, the 
aim should be to attain that valuable 
desideratum, comfort, without the loss of 
dignity and fineness, of propriety and 
charm. 

The attainment of comfort must not be 
belittled, for its absence is a serious menace 
to temper and to happiness. ‘‘ Bare walls 
make a gadding housewife,” grimly re- 
marked that eminent judge of women, 
Fielding; and he might well have added 
that bare walls and a gadding housewife 
will infallibly make an increase of trouble 
in geometrical progression. 

omfort does not mean merely the 
having of easy chairs and easy beds, im- 
portant though these things are. Coziness 
is comfort, and homelikeness is comfort, 
and an air of completeness and serenity 
is comfort. 

As to chairs, there are great differences 
of taste, dependent not only upon differ- 
ences in individuals, but upon divergent de- 
sires of the same person. There are times 
when nothing but a rocker or a great fire- 
side chair will give comfort; there are other 
times when a rigid, rush-bottomed chair is 
precisely what one desires. And, as to 
dissimilar individuals, there are some who 
find comfort in lounging-chairs which are 
absolute misery for people who have from 
childhood been accustomed to sit u 
straight. It is seldom that a chair whic 
aman considers exceptionally comfortable 
is comfortable for a woman. 

This matter of training and custom is 
far more important than is usually sup- 
posed. There was anciently a time when 
people reclined upon couches when they 
ate; they would have deemed it im- 
possible to sit comfortably upon the dining- 
room chairs of the present day. Yet 
nobody nowadays thinks straight-backed 
chairs uncomfortable when dining. 

In fact, one comes to realize that the 
appetite for comfort may be directed and 
controlled; which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of aiming at what is best and the 
further importance of influencing the young. 


A Seat Under Grouped Windows 


Making it Comfortable 


Part of every house—at least one room 
in addition to the bedrooms—should be 
especially a room of physical comfort. 

After all, the idea was long ago well ex- 
pressed in the query: ‘‘Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine inn?” Shall I not, in 
other words, at the conclusion of a day’s 
work or a day’s journey, take a ccuibecialle 
seat at a comfortable fireside, in that part 
of one’s home where the innlike quality of 
physical comfort has been brought into 
existence? 

The American seems to demand a 
rocking-chair for comfort, and in such a 
room it is admirably in place. Yet one 
need not look upon even rocking-chairs as 
a primal necessity, for they came in only 
at the time of the Revolution, and before 
that the generations easily found physical 
comfort without them; again showing 
this, how much we are influenced by 
custom in our ideas of the supposedly 
necessary. And at this there comes the 
picture of a dear and gentle friend, the 
granddaughter of an old-time celebrity, 
attending a series of country auctions in 
the quest of an old, wide, easy ‘‘ Boston 
Rocker,’”’ such as she had known in her 

irlhood days, so that she should be com- 
ortable when sick. Nor need such a chair 
have the usual squirmy cushion in the 
seat! 

After allowing exceptions for times of 
rest and sickness, one should aim toward 
practically realizing that the highest sense 
of comfort comes from surroundings of 
dignity and beauty and grace. 


Where Reform Should Begin 


Remembering that a great part of com- 
fort is the saving of labor, pay all heed to 
this. Begin with the kitchen. If you can 
make life easier for the servant she will 
give you better service. Have places for 
things out of the dust. Have a broom 
closet, a nail for the ironing board, a shelf 
for the scrubbing buckets, a rack for the 
scouring soap and the polishes. Have the 
lighting good at night, both near the cook- 
ing range and near the table. Have a 
bread-mixing machine, and the _ best 
laundry appliances. Because your grand- 
mother’s clothes were wearily washed by 
rubbing a rough board with them is no 
reason why that primitive method should 
be followed. We !'might as well go back 
to the way of the European peasants, 
who still carry their washing to a river 
bank and pound them heavily with a 
stone upon a stone. Nowadays there are 
washing machines and fine wringers and 
centrifugal dryers and marvelous soaps 
and labor-saving mangles—all sorts and 
conditions of devices—and we _ should 
experiment till we find the best. 

e ready to change, instantly, whatever 
is unfit. We know of two households, each 
of them extremely well-to-do, who have, 
one for five years and the other literally 
for twelve, put up with kitchen sinks of in- 
sufferable and unusable height. In each of 
the houses the sink is so low that it cannot 
be used in washing dishes; in each of the 
houses the dishes, day after day, month 


and kitchen except 

by an inconvenient 
way through the dining-room. 
It was extremely y same Ser 
geous; but a carpenter in only 
two hours’ work made a neat, square hole, 
through the wall, on the level of the lowest 
shelf, and just occupying the space between 
that and the shelf saa 4 

Once you have begun to think definitely 
of time-saving it will surprise you how 
much you can accomplish. You will no 
longer permit the necessity of ‘‘climbing 
over the house to unlock the little gate,” 
as Shakespeare expresses it. 

Be sure that the arrangement of your 
rooms is the best possible. If you build, 
study convenience and intercommunica- 
tion with greatest care; study stairways 
and doors and the mutual dependence of 
rooms, for few things are more vital. And 
if you take a house already built, enter it 
with the thought that you are ready, if 
convenience and comfort are thereby to be 

ined, to change the dining-room into the 

itchen, or the kitchen into the sitting- 
room, or, in short, to alter the use of any 
of the rooms. 

One of the most admirable and entirely 
successful changes we ever saw accom- 
plished was the changing of a kitchen into 
a library, and at the same time the chang- 
ing of another room into the kitchen. The 
once-while kitchen made a beautiful and 
most attractive library, and at the same 
time the changing of another room into 
the kitchen made a great increase of con- 
venience, and a great daily saving of need- 
less steps; and in all there was thus an 
increase of comfort for every member of 
the household. 

But alteration of a house or a room must 
not be understood to mean mutilation. 
Martha eee in her old age, at 
Mount Vernon, had a square hole cut in 
the bottom of her bedroom door so that 
her favorite cat should always be able to 
go back and forth. But although this was 
dictated by her love for a pet, and by her 
own feebleness and consequent inability to 
get up easily and open the door, it is 
scarcely an example to be followed, although 
for the aged widow of our first President 
one would not have criticism, even if she 
had had a smaller hole cut for the kittens 
as well. For average people it is an ex- 
ample of something to avoid: spoiling the 
—— of a house to gain a comfort- 
able end. Fortunately, one can so train 
himself as to find more discomfort than 
comfort in a mutilated house. 

Among the things which make admi- 
rably for comfort is having a room-of-all- 
work on the second floor; not an extra 
bedroom, bathroom or sewing-room, but 
one in which clothes may be brushed and 
cleaned, and rainy garments hung to dry; 
en where silver may be cleaned, shoes 

rushed and other odd jobs done. Many 
an otherwise well-ordered household has no 
such room as this, great though are its util- 
ity and its comfort-making qualities. In 
building or buying a house it is always well 
to get one a little larger than seems really 
necessary, for extra house room is an excel- 
lent thing. 

It is important, too, that there be a 
‘“‘scullery’’—although the name has dis- 
agreeable associations, principally from the 
universal habit of old-time British authors 
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l Write today for Free 80-Page Book ZAWNN 
and learn about the superior merits of | ! 
“Acorn Light” and how easily you can install an 


Independent Lighting System on 
Your Own Premises 


Have your own gas plant. “Acorn Light” is 















brightest — more brilliant than electric light, 
steadier than ordinary gas—it gives a soft, sooth- 
ing, non-flickering, white light, clear and full, 
“Acorn Light ” is most economical, simplest and 
easiest to install and operate. Costs 
less than half acent an hour for each 















light and will pay for itself in six 
months’ time. 

For Store, Street, 
Concert Hall, Lodge,Church 


or ;Residence 
“Acorn Light” turns on and off like 
city gas—no wicks to trim, no 
dirt, smoke nor odor, 


Write today for the Free 80-P: 

Book and learn how little it costs 
to install a system and what a 
big saving it is over any other light. 
fell us what you are particularly in- 
terested in lighting and we'll send 
you special information to cover it 
and explain it fully. Just write to 


Acorn Brass Mfg.Co. 


“Oldest, Largest and Most 
'vogresstve"* 


57 N. Peoria St., Chicago 

















Bright men and women wanted 


in every locality to demonstrate and introduce OSOL Alcohol Lamps, 
stoves, heaters, smoothing irons, novelties, etc., and OBOL (dena- 
tured) Alcohol.— Better—cheaper—safer—cleaner—than kerosene. 


Alcohol Utilities Co., Dept. A, 97 Chambers St.,New York 


STAMPS—55 different, rare, incl. Hayti, Corea, Chinas 
Peru, Nyassa, Malay, etc., andalbum, Se. 106 diff., 
incl. Borneo, Labuan, Comore, 10c. 100 diff. U.S. 50c. 
Agents Wanted, 50%. 80 P. list of 1200 Sets, Packets 
and $1.00 worth Coupons Free. We Buy Stamps. 

E. J. SCHUSTER & CO., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 
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of describing the “‘scullery-maid” as a 
wretched, half-starved creature. However, 
by whatever name we call it, the ‘‘scullery”’ 
has important uses. It will relieve the 
room-of-all-work, and will be a place where 
all the rougher indoor labor of the house- 
hold will be done. It will also add greatly 
to the neatness of the kitchen by the with- 
drawal of brushes, bottles of cleaning fluid, 
and otherthings. Practically every English 
house, even of what would there be termed 
the ‘‘lower middle class,’’ has such a room, 
and its place used to be taken in many an 
American house by what was called the 
‘‘woodshed,”” immediately behind the 
kitchen. But a certain finicalness of aspi- 
ration has largely banished this, without 
at the same time doing away with the 
necessity for it,.and its return, in a better 
form than that of ‘‘woodshed,’’ should be 
enco : 

Among clever devices for convenience 
and comfort, that German one is amusing 
of stoking a bedroom fire from the hall out- 
side the room—this method disturbing 
neither the rest nor the privacy of the occu- 
pant, and savoring quite as much of the 
pict ue as the Southern.method of hav- 
ing a darky boy come in with a big armful 
of wood and fix the open fire before you 
get out of bed. It had never seemed pos- 
sible to apply that old-fashioned German 
method to American conditions until, the 
other day, we were amused to notice a rail- 
road waiting-room heated by a stove stoked 
from the agent’s side of the partition. How- 
ever, this is only to suggest the limitless 
possibilities of ease-making devices, rather 
than to point out something definitely to 
follow. 

A word which, in its pleasantness of as- 
sociation, is in striking contrast with the 
unfortunate cognomen of the ‘‘scullery,”’ 
is the ‘‘ingle-nook.”” For the ingle and the 
ingle-nook are honored by a host of charm- 
ing associations. When Keats adjures you 
to ‘‘let winged Fancy wander,” he at the 
same time directs that you “‘sit by the 
ingle, when the sear faggot blazes bright.” 
So delightful is the thought of the ingle- 
nook, on account of its comfort, its cozi- 
ness, its sheltered warmth, that it is small 
wonder that it has retained its attractive- 
ness through the centuries. And yet, there 
must be a word of warning. Few things 
are more productive of comfort than this 
recessed space by the open fireplace, but it 
must be so built as to harmonize completely 
with the room, and must not be like the 
cheap and ineffective designs which certain 
builders are putting nowadays into con- 
tract-made houses. 

Window-seats are a comfort of a charm- 
ing kind. One is constrained to pity the 
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man who deliberately builds so narrowly 
that a window-seat is impossible. The 
walls must needs be thick and the windows 
recessed, except in cases where, at the 
end of a long room, there is a great broad 
window or a group of windows, in front of 
which a splendidly comfortable window- 
seat may be built without recessing. 

The ordinary window-seat is easily 
made, in a spot adapted to it. It is an 
idea inherited from the people of old time, 
who studied well the art of making homes 
comfortable, in spite of the absence of 
what we are fain to consider modern neces- 
sities, for they not only lived finely and 
even gorgeously, but adapted devices for 
making homes comfortable for the women, 
who often had to stay at home for long 

riods whiie the men were away on the 

usiness of fighting. We have seen charm- 
ing recesses for window-seats in the 
‘ladies’ bowers’’ of ruined castles on-the 
Rhine, looking out over delectable and 
far-spreading views; and who does not 
remember those delightful window-seats, 
reached by two or ater steps from the 
floor level, in the Palazzo Vecchio in 
Florence! 

Simple, si. « low, a part of the struc- 
ture of the house, window-seats are 
eminently things to be desired. And, in 
some houses where there cannot be ideal 
window-seats, there may be placed a 
cushioned box, of low and comfortable 
proportions, in the color of the room, at 
each window. The effect of this may be 
very successful indeed. 

In a dining-room, where the windows 
are about eighteen inches from the floor, 
the window-sills may very advantageously 
be made fourteen inches broad, especially 
if the windows are so grouped as to form a 
long sill. Then when some gathering of 
one’s friends, as for a tea or supper, makes 
necessary an extra seating capacity, these 
long and low-set sills form admirable seats. 

ld-time folk, who had so many papers 
to hide and yet were without such hiding- 
places as the iron safes of to-day, often 
constructed secret boxes below the window- 
sills, and there is a good example of such 
a box, much whittled and defaced by 
modern hands, in a window-sill of the old 
Washington headquarters at Valley Forge. 
As to those houses: whose sills are so 
narrow that you hear the owner lament 
that there is not even room for a flower- 
ot, itis hard to speak without impatience, 
or window-sills are such natural comfort- 
makers as temporary receptacles for a 
work-basket, a flower-pot, a vase of flowers, 
a dish of fruit. 

The obvious comforts—a certain amount 

of easy chairs and good mattresses, of heat 
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and ventilation and food—need not be 
greatly elaborated upon. 

That there should be easy chairs is 
obvious. It is just as true, however, as 
has ate been suggested, that one may 
accustom himself to almost any kind of 


comfort and then deem it necessity. The | 


brother of Miss Matty, in the ever-delight- 
ful Cranford, returned from India so 
changed that he was comfortable only 
when sitting crosslegged on the floor. 

As to mattresses, it is hard to under- 
stand why there should be positively un- 
comfortable ones, as the very idea of a 
bed is for needful bodily rest. If a mat- 
tress is uncomfortable do not hesitate 
a day about getting rid of it. The physical 
rest given in sleep is too important to be 
jeoparded. And yet, people who will not 

esitate when fashion demands a new 

bonnet or overcoat will often hesitate, 
for months or years, when vital comfort 
demands a new mattress! 

Closely akin to chairs are benches and 


desks; and it is well to remember that | 


Hawthorne wrote The Scarlet Letter at a 
high and narrow standing-desk, and found 
it easy. Monks have been credited with 
seeking comfort—yet how straight-backed 
is the typical ‘‘monks’ bench’’! So, again, 
one sees that it all depends upon what one 
accustoms himself to. 

Climate has much to do with ideas of 


comfort, because it so deeply influences | 


habits and ways of life. The Sans Souci 
had an element of the grotesque when 
planted in the chill air of Potsdam. Sans 
souci and dolce jar niente are for the South. 

Most important fact of all: the attain- 
ment of comfort does not depend upon 


the possession of wealth. It may almost be | 


said, indeed, that wealth militates against 
real comfort, so much more often is com- 
fort found in the homes of the fairly well- 
to-do than of the rich. The wealthy have 
every opportunity to attain comfort, but 
they too often fail to use the opportunity. 
Comfort comes as the result of personal 


thought and study and care. Let your | 


memory summon a picture of home com- 


| 


fort, and it will almost surely be in a home | 


of simplicity. And this is most encour- 


aging, for we are too liable to consider | : . 
fo | which has had Intelligent Work 


comfort and wealth as synonymous. 


“To be happy at home,” writes Doctor | 


Johnson, with that phraseological formality 
which was never sufficient to conceal the 
wisdom of his thought—‘‘To be happy at 
home is the ultimate result of all ambi- 
tions; the end to which every enterprise 
and labor tend, and of which every desire 
a tg the prosecution”; and to be 

appy at home is best achieved by the 
development of fine and rational comfort. 


THE FALSE START 


F STATISTICS 
of reasons and 
motives could 

be obtained as com- 
prehensive and 
reliable as those of 
results, the value, 
both in example 
and warning, would be inestimable. And 
not the least valuable of such statistics 
would be those giving the reasons for so 
many men being in occupations for which 
they are noticeably unfitted or those which 
are uninteresting and distasteful to them. 

Although we cannot form any estimate 
of the extent of this nonsuitability, which 
is, undoubtedly, very great in every walk 
of life, we can study many of the causes as 
well as the results. 

‘What are you going to make of your 
boy?” is one of the most common of 
questions. A similar one referring to a pile 
of lumber or a load of bricks would be 
pertinent and rational—referring to a boy 
on the verge of manhood, with character- 
istics harking back, it may be, to remote 
ancestry, with tastes, desires and ambi- 
tions peculiar to himself, although possibly 
diverse from those of his parents, it is an 
absurd question and often a dangerous 
one. it presupposes authority or influence 
to override not only the boy’s inclinations 
but his actual abilities; and, because of a 
parent’s ambition, or the desire for a suc- 
cessor to his own profession, his authority 
or influence is frequently exercised without 
a fair and analytical consideration of his 
boy’s individualism. 


Misfits in Lifework—How They Come 
About and What They Mean 


By George Frederic Stratton 


Samuel Smiles, one of the deepest stu- 
dents of, and a most entertaining writer on, 
industrial conditions in England, once said 
that the custom, so prevalent there, of 
training boys to the trades of their fathers 
was, in many instances, a woeful detriment 
to themselves and the country rather than 
an advantage. 

The ambition of the father of A. T. 
Stewart was to ‘‘make”’ him an Episcopal 
clergyman. In spite of the young man’s 
desire for a more active life he was edu- 
cated according to his father’s plans, but 
he finally cut loose and went into com- 
mercial life, becoming one of the greatest 
merchants of his age. 

H. B. Claflin, also, was destined by his 
father for one of the professions, but he was 
a born trader, and, after his education 
was completed, he resolutely refused to 
become either minister, lawyer or doctor. 
His father bitterly resented this revolt from 
his authority, but Claflin went into the dry- 
goods business and built up a trade which 
amounted to the stupendous total of sev- 
enty million dollars annually. 

eorge H. Corliss, an inventor, and the 
greatest improver of the steam engine 
since the days of Watt, was devoted to 
mechanics as a boy, but his parents wished 


him to be in some 
“‘genteel’’ occupa- 
tion. They placed 
him in an office to 


—and he would not 
(or could not) do it. 
They pushed him 
into a wholesale grocery, but he utterly 
failed to make good. hey let him alone 
—and he became the greatest engine-builder 
in the United States. 

Turner, the English landscape painter, 
worked in his youth as an assistant to his 
father, a barber, by whoin he was frequently 
thrashed for his persistencyin using odd 
moments for sketching. A customer, after 


one of these corrective sessions, asked to | 


see the boy’s sketches, and, being a man 
of wealth, offered to furnish the means for 
one, young Turner’s abilities. 

George W. Childs was, much against his 
inclination, put into the Navy by his father, 
and it was not until he had endured three 
years of uncongenial employment amount- 
ing almost to misery that he gained an 
opportunity to change off and enter the 
field of journalism. 

Ezra Cornell, the founder of the Uni- 
versity which bears his name, was appren- 
ticed to his father, a potter, though all his 
desires and abilities pointed to mechanics. 
Before his time was out he ran away from 
the work he hated and found the work 
which he loved, and in which he accumu- 
lated a fortune and honor. 

These instances will naturally call to mind 


the continually reiterated statement that | 





Have Style — Fit, and Shape 
in Your Clothes—Not 
Just Wear 





By A. Frank Taylor. 
HAT is the secret of a 
Great Painting, — what 
gives it its power? 

It’s the Intelligent Work that 
is in it. 

Nowit’s the samein everything. 

Take the Clothes for instance, 

that have been improperly and 

carelessly cut and tailored -— that 

have been merely pressed into a 

temporary shape semblance byOld 

Doctor Goose, the Hot Flat Iron— 

These poorly made Garments 

will ‘“‘go to pieces’’ a very short 

time after they have been worn— 

Whereas the Good Suit—that 





put into it, will hold its Style, 
Shape and Fit for agood longtime. 

Now, how’s one to tell the 
difference between Poor and Good 
Clothes — 

There’s one sure way,so simple 
a child can do it. 

And that’s to see that the label 
‘*Sincerity Clothes”’ is in the Gar- 
ment you buy — 

Each ‘‘ Sincerity’’ Garment has 
the maximum amount of Skilled 





| and Intelligent Tailoring put into 


learn book-keeping | 


it—to insure its all-round ex- 
cellence— 

Each “‘Sincerity’’ Garment is so 
cut andtailored thatthe Shapeand 
Style are sewn permanently into 
the Cloth—not merely ‘‘doped’’ in 


| temporarily as in ordinary Suits. 


And the most attractive part 
about ‘‘Sincerity Clothes”’ is the 
fact that while they cost more to 
make, they do not cost a penny 
more to buy than the ordinary kind 
of Clothing that is unreliable. 

See ‘“‘Sincerity Clothes”’ at your 
high-grade Clothes Shop —Look 
for the label in the next garment 
you buy. 

Style booksentonrequest. Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer Co., Chicago. 
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a man of any strength of character will 
force his way upward—that he cannot be 
suppressed. But it should be remembered 
that the elements which make for excel- 
lence of character are as much subject to 
development and direction as those which 
tend to business success. A boy may be 
exceedingly persistent and determined, 
and, having a wrong start, may as easily 
become an unprincipled politician as a 
great merchant. He may possess both 
moral and physical courage in a remark- 
able degree, and yet become a demagogue 
instead of a patriot. He may be patient, 
industrious and self-denying, and become 
a miser and usurer instead of a great 
banker. He may be resourceful, indomi- 
table and invincible in spirit, and develop 
into a bully and prize-fighter instead of a 
reat commander. He may be truthful, 
onest, courteous, painstaking, sober, 
obliging, and get into (and stay in) the 
narrow rut of routine clerkship at ten or 
twelve dollars per week. He may have 
qualities for an organizer or disciplinarian 
which, under favorable circumstances, 
would place him in the first rank as a great 
industrial captain, and yet you may find 
him bossing some city ward and fattening 
on graft. Some of his admirable qualities 
may be developed and continually exer- 
cised in very questionable ways, while 
others, which would have balanced and 
rounded out his character, were stifled or 
dwarfed by his early experience in an 
occupation which was thoroughly dis- 
tasteful and unsuited to him. 


The Misfits in Life 


Smeaton, one of the greatest of English 
engineers, was, in his youth, placed in a 
law office. He detested it, and afterward 
said: ‘‘Had I been compelled to remain 
a year longer I should have been a wreck 
—physically and morally.” Patrick Henry 
desired to study law, but his father insisted 
upon “making” him a country store- 
keeper. Disgusted, and utterly lacking in 
interest, he got into association with the 
worst of company and became the terror 
of the neighborhood. He failed in business 
and was then given an opportunity to go 
into law, when his habits and character 
immediately changed. 

Thirty years ago a young Englishman 
was placed in a medical college, through 
the insistency of his parents, although he 
was devoted to mechanical affairs. During 
the five years’ course he spent the larger 
at of his own fortune, fifty thousand dol- 
ars, in riotous dissipation. In his sober 
hours, however, he frequented a small 
machine shop in an obscure neighborhood 
and, paying ee the use of lathes and tools, 
amused . himself in making models, etc. 
His studies were utterly neglected, and, at 
the termination of the course, he was told 
that no man had ever before appeared for 
examination and failed so completely and 
ignominiously. Having passed his major- 
ity he secured the balance of his fortune 
and immediately formed a partnership with 
the machinist, to the utter dismay and 
disgust of his father—a country squire of 
the old school, who even threatened to 
disown him for ‘“‘disgracing ’’ the family. 
He exhibited not only wonderful engineer- 
ing enesary f but also business ability. 
He devoted himself untiringly to his chosen 
work. To-day the firm is one of the great- 
est in contracting engineering in England. 

While there is a very large number of 
men who, having been started in unsuit- 
able or uncongenial occupation, thereby 
losing much valuable time, have finally got 
into their proper grooves, there is a far 
larger number who have never found—and 
never will find—those grooves. They 
started wrong and they will always be 
wrong. They plod along faithfully in their 
respective lines, but they only plod. Their 
ambition and initiative are pce and 
lethargic. We find them everywhere— 
these square men in round holes: a lawyer 
who should have been a soldier; a doctor 
who should have been an industrial man- 
ager; a blacksmith who should have been 
an engineer; a bookkeeper who should 
have been a foreman; a grocery clerk who 
should have been a carpenter. 

How do they occur—these misfits? Nine 
times out of ten because of the blindness of 
parents to both the strong and the weak 
»0ints in their boys, and also because of 
failure to understand the lines by which 
most occupations are bounded. A certain 
boy showed almost a mania for converting 
every box he got hold of into some descrip- 
tion of cart or wagon. He built a small 
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shed in which he stored these playthings 
and two a which he had trained to har- 
ness. He had rough models of lumber 
wagons, dump carts, stone trolleys and 
express wagons. His father, a carpenter, 
never doubting that he had discovered his 
boy’s true bent, apprenticed him to a 
wagon builder. Five years afterward an 
old schoolmate met the young man driving 
an express wagon. 

‘‘One of your own make?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘Rats!’’ was the reply. ‘I don’t want 
to make express wagons—and never did. 
I want to handle ’em. I’ve bought off my 
time and started teaming.”” He now owns 
over twenty teams and is still growing. 

The father of a boy who had showed an 
infatuation for electrical experiments got 
him in the apprentice course of a great 
electrical manufacturing eapene. Be- 
cause dynamos, motors and other machin- 
ery were made there, heignorantly supposed 
that his boy would have a chance to learn 
the principles of such machinery and thus 
develop his knowledge and ingenuity. .As 
well put a boy into a locomotive-building 
shop and expect him to become a locomo- 
tive engineer! The | rarely saw a fin- 
ished machine, and still more rarely saw 
one running. At the end of his term he 
could not have assembled and started up 
a dynamo to save his life. He was a fairly 
good machinist—could operate a lathe, 
planer or drill—but he was as far from elec- 
trical knowledge as if he had been working 
in a cotton mill. A repair shop or supply 
house would have been the proper place. 

A boy who displayed a great liking for 
sketching—outdoor life, animals and land- 
scapes—was placed by his well-meaning 
father in the drafting-room of a machine 
shop, where he is still digging along at work 
he detests. Mechanical drafting!—for a 
somewhat esthetic youth who adores 
landscapes. The father was both able and 
willing to give the boy an opportunity to be- 
come an illustrator, but drawing was draw- 
ing to him, and he supposed—and insisted 
—that the practical work of drawing cog- 
wheels would lead up to something finer. 

A superficial examination of general bi- 
ography reveals the fact that a very large 
proportion of men whose lives have been 
of sufficient note to be written up were 
started wrong. 

Richard Arkwright, who early displayed 
astonishing mechanical genius, was ‘‘ made”’ 
into a barber. Dissatisfied and unhappy, 
he took to wandering about the country, 
spending his trifling earnings in a 
tion. e formed the acquaintance of a 
clockmaker and, again coming in contact 
with tools and metals, his old genius as- 
serted itself. He devoted himself to the in- 
vention of the spinning jenny, one of the 
most intricate of machines, and after years 
of astounding self-sacrifice and persever- 
ance succeeded—being finally rewarded 
with wealth and knighthood. 


Noted Instances of False Starts 


Jacquard, the inventor of the figured-silk 
loom, was originally apprenticed to a 
bookbinder. Sir William Armstrong, the 
inventor of hydraulic machinery and great 

ns, was trained for a lawyer. Doctor 

ivingstone was a weaver. Benjamin 

Franklin was obliged to work with his 
father at tallow-chandlering until the per- 
suasions of an elder brother obtained his 
release from that work and an engagement 
with a printer. James K. Polk was put 
into a mercantile counting-room, but 
fought his way out of it and studied law. 
Stephen A. Douglas was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker and Nathaniel P. Banks to 
a machinist. 

William H. Harrison, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, was 
sent to study medicine, but, against the 
urgent pleadings of his family, he insisted 
on a military career and turned to fighting 
Indians under General Wayne. Phillips 
Brooks, the great Bishop of Massachusetts, 
narrowly escaped making a false start. He 
was strongly advised—by President Walker, 
of Harvard University, whose advice he 
hed sought—not to go into the ministry. 
For months he deliberated upon a journal- 
istic career, but finally the call of the 
Church proved irresistible. 

It is very frequently asserted that boys 
do not know what they want; that their 
choice is based upon insufficient knowledge 
and immature judgment. But, although 
this is often quite true, it is just as true that 
at sixteen or seventeen years of age every 
boy is showing characteristics and abilities 
in some direction. He may not be able to 


estimate them correctly, himself, but they 
are there, and riper judgment and expe- 
rience should be able to direct them into 
the proper spheres of action. 


Misunderstanding Parents 
It is undoubtedly an evident fact that, 


in an exceedingly — number of cases, | 
ambition or insufficient | 


the special desire, 
knowledge of the parent is the determining 
factor of a boy’s start in life, rather than a 
careful, analytical study of his personality. 
Thousands of boys have been forced into 
the father’s line of business or trade with- 
out any consideration of the boy’s tastes or 
budding abilities, simply because that father 
has been reasonably successful. Thousands 
of boys have, in accordance with the desires 
of doting mothers, been 
behind counters, when they were far more 
inclined for, and adapted to, a rugged life 
of achievement or exploit. Thousands of 
boys have been placed by well-meanin 
parents at trades or businesses which coul 
never develop their particular genius, 
solely because of an entire misunderstand- 
ing as to the diversity of detail in such lines 
at the present day. 

If a boy shows a keen liking for con- 
triving little articles from wood he is put to 
work with a carpenter, and spends five or 
six years—perhaps his lifetime—in nail- 
ing floors and shingles, when he might 
have become a first-class pattern maker. 
He pulls a clock to pieces and puts it 
together again, and is, in due time, ap- 
prenticed tc a clock-maker, when a careful 
consideration of his methods, his talk and 
his reading would have shown that he 
should have been put among machine 
and machine tools. If he amuses himself 
by building little dams and bridges across 
the neighboring brooks and ditches, usin 
brickbats as his most available material, 
he will very likely be apprenticed to a 
bricklayer, instead of being put with the 
construction gang of a railroad. 

It is easy to say that, if a young man has 
strength of character and push, he will 
force himself into his right position, and 
that the difficulties which he meets in so 
doing will strengthen and develop him; 
but it is by no means necessary to give a 
boy a false start in order to put him up 
against difficulties. Those he will meet 
with in one occupation as well as another, 
and the five or six years he spends in find- 
ing out and retrieving the error his parents 
and adviser, or perhaps he himself, has 
made is just so much lost time. And there 
is always the danger that the error will 
never be retrieved—that the false start will 
lead to a meme A in an occupation 
which is always distasteful and which, 
instead of tga latent talent, only 
develops Se. iscouragement and 
probably indifference and lethargy—if no 
worse. All men are not endowed with 
strong determination, self-denial and in- 
domitable perseverance, but the lack of 
those qualities by no means proves that 
very many poor workers to-day would not 
have become very bright and efficient in 
other occupations if they had at first been 
given the opportunity to pte in them. 

Without attempting, in the slightest de- 
gree, to detract from the splendid benefits 
of a college education, it is, nevertheless, 
very sure that the remarkable successes in 
industrial lines achieved by college men, 
during the past decade, are largely due to 
the fact that they were not compelled to 
select a career until they were of an age 
when they could sanely estimate their own 
tastes and abilities and select for them- 
selves. They had with them, at the start, 
not only thorough education and training, 
but also the eager interest, the enthusiasm 
and the downright earnestness of men 
plunging into the work they loved. 

Viewing the whole subject purely from 
the standpoint of the efficiency of men, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that discon- 
tent, envy, hopelessness and reckless in- 
difference are frequent results of grinding, 
= at uninteresting and uncongenial 
work. And those feelings are also very 
frequently relieved by resort to dissipa- 
tion, or at least to very questionable 
amusements which strengthen neither 
mind nor body. 

A young man who feels keenly interested 
in his work is not so likely to go wrong as 
one who feels nothing but collar and saddle 
and the load behind; and, while it is 
customary to attribute evil habits, or even 
lack of progress, to a want of stamina and 
principle, the ‘‘false start’ has no little to 
do with it all. 
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Free Guide 
for Correct Dress 


Our Catalogue shows 
over one hundred Winter 
styles worn by the most 
fashionable dressers in 
New York City. Itis sent 
free on request. 

Every style is pictured 
and fully descri so that 
rom will know exactly how 

it will look when made up. 

We will make any of 
these styles from any of 
our 450 fabrics. 

Our materials are all new. 
They were designed especially 
for this season’s wear, and are 
the prettiest and most fashion- 
able fabrics that either domestic 
or foreign mills can produce. 
We will send you as many Sam- 
ples as you may wish if you will 
state the colors you prefer. 

You take no risk whatever 









when you order from us as we 
guarantee to refund your 
money if we fail to please you. 


Winter Suits 


(Made-to-Order) 


60525 


CATALOGUE AND > 
SAMPLES Sent Free. ry, 
Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 

garments, which we make to order; 

VISITING DRESSES. $6.00 to $20.00 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. $7.50 to $25.00 
SEPARATE SKIRTS. $3.50 to $15.00 
RAIN-COATS . . . . . $8.75 to $18.00 

Also a full line of the following ready-made goods : 
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LADIES’ & MISSES’ CLO. $5.45 to $34.75 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS . « $475to$ 9.95 
HILDREN’S DRESSES - + $198to$ 5.48 
HIRT-WAISTS - . . . $ 98to$ 6.98 
FUR NECK PIECES&MUFFS . $2.25 to$13.50 
WEAT: eis « 5  § ewe Cae 
MERINO & FLANNEL UNDER- 

EAR <6 «© «© « Sawer oe 
CORSETS aa ty $1.00 to$ 3.00 
KIMONOS oa $ 45to$ 2.15 
HANDKERCHIEFS $ O5to$ .25 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything you order 
from us to any part of the United States. 

Write today our Winter Catalogue sent FREE on 
request. If you desire Samples of Materials used in our Suits, 
Skirts and Rain-Coats, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 











Pure air is health 


Why rob yourself of splendid 
health and energy by con- 
stantly breathing the 
poisoned air of 
poorly ventila- 

ted rooms? 











ona Zephyr 
Ventilator 


expels dead air, and lets in life-giving 
oxygen—without dangerous chilling drafts. 
Fits any window, ventilates any room. New 
scientific principle. Adjustable: simple: strong : 
neat: dust-proof: non-rusting: handsome an- 
tique copper finish. 
or private houses, public buildings, schools, 
hospitals, etc. 
“The only ventilator that really ventilates.” 
Hy Sold by leading hardware and department 
* stores; or write us for information. 
Free instructive booklet on Ventilation 
mailed on request. 


G2 The Zephyr Ventilator & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A, Wayne Junction 
Philadelphia 

















Vastly Superior 


to all other oils, far purer, a much more delicate 
flavor —so infinitely better in every way that it 
will be a delightful surprise and a revelation 
to all users and lovers of Olive Oil. And I 
want everyone to know this for themselves by. 
sending for the sample can offered below. 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


is the highest grade, the best, purest and finest 
flavored Olive Oil imported into this country, I am 
an expert in Olive Oils and I know all about them. 
I personally guarantee my Olive Oil to be the purest 
and best Olive Oil that money can buy. 
Packed in cans and bottles. 
Cans—1 gal. $3.00, % gal. $1.60, % gal. 85c. 


SPECIAL OFFER—%einizoguee 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents. 


C. Maspero, Importer, . S, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food po whed Est. 1867. 


and instrumental pieces ar- 
ranged, revised, composed and 
ava lable manuscripts pub- 


lished. Get our eateton. We 
publish real hits. Vietor Kremer Co., 203 Marine Bidg., Chicago. 


























Loyal to His Own Landscape 


E STOOD on the summit of Mount 

Prospect, looking upon one of ‘the 
most magnificent stretches of scenery to be 
found in the United States—the Con- 
tinental Range, with its towering moun- 
tains and peaks, clad with -the everlasting 
snows, forming the Great Divide—that 
ae vertebra of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Long and earnestly he gazed; then, 
turning to a brother Philadelphian, he 
murmured softly, in tones of sincere ap- 
preciation : 

‘Magnificent. This is almost as beauti- 
ful as the view of Fairmount Park from 
Lemon Hill.” 


The Fairbanks Graft 


HEN Vice-President Fairbanks went 
to Albion, Michigan, in September, 
as the guest of the Michigan Methodist 
Conference, he was greeted by some seven 
hundred Methodist preachers, several of 
the highest State officials, and three or four 
thousand other citizens of the Wolverene 
State who had come to town especially to 
get a glimpse of the elongated Presidential 
a During the forenoon the Vice- 
resident spoke briefly at the Methodist 
church, and, referring to the unusual com- 
position of his audience, said: 

Me: friends, in many ways this is a most 
remarkable gathering. I feel that never 
have I had such a grasp upon the pulpit 
and the public as I have here to-day.” 

A reporter had been sent from Jackson 
to cover the affair for the Associated Press, 
and, as soon as Mr. Fairbanks had finished 
——e. the young man rushed to a 
telephone to dictate his story. Among 
other things he gave the foregoing remark. 

The receiver at the Jackson end of the 
wire, however, understood him to say 
‘“‘graft” instead of = 5" and accord- 
ingly a few minutes later the Associated 

was furnishing the afternoon papers 
of the Middle West with a story which 
accused the ever polite Vice-President of 
making the impossibly vulgar acknowledg- 
ment that never had he had such a graft 
upon the } ga and the public as he had 
had that day. 

A Saginaw editor wired back calling 
attention to the evident error, and by 
getting busy immediately the Jackson 
operator managed to make the correction 
at all points before it had gone into print. 


The Consoler 


The solemn-visaged widower is almost broken- 
hearted, 

And with a melancholy air laments “the dear 
departed.” 

His future, darkened and depressed, of every 
hope deprives him, 

Until some pretty girl comes by and pleasantly 
re-wives him. 


A Bench Wit 


| meg BRAMPTON, who has just died 
at the age of ninety, was one of the 
best known and most respected English 
judges of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. He was much better known as 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, as he was elevated 
to the peerage comparatively recently, 
after his life’s work was practically com- 
po. He was failing for some time before 
e died, and, on his ninetieth birthday 
(September 21 last), was too weak to see 
=< visitors, or even to go out for a drive, 
although the weather was mild. 

He was a ready wit and an excellent 
raconteur, as well as an eminent judge, and 
innumerable good stories are told about 
him and the criminals to whom he was a 
terror. On one occasion, at Old Bailey, a 
policeman, giving evidence against a 
prisoner before Lord Brampton (who was 
then Sir Henry Hawkins), was asked what 
the prisoner had said when arrested. 

ithout a smile the officer pulled out 
his pocketbook and read: ‘Prisoner said 
when charged, ‘God grant I be not charged 
before ’Awkins, or he will bring down my 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave.’’”’ Even 
the Judge laughed. 

Once when on his wa 
Judge was in a crowd 


to the races the 
car, and some of 
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the ‘‘boys” attempted to hustle him. 


Thinking he would be known by them he 
removed his hat, and, looking his sternest, 
said, ‘‘Don’t you know who I am?” 


The worst of the offenders looked at the 
square jaw and close-crop head, and 
shrank into a corner with the exclamation, 
“‘S’elp me, Bob—a bloomin’ prize-fighter!”’ 

When on the bench he used to have a 
pet terrier with him, which was tethered by 
a long blue ribbon attached to the Judge’s 
wrist. While the dog sat still under the 
desk all was well, but he would occasionally 
want to investigate the courtroom, and 
amusement would be caused by the Judge 
having to haul him back by the ribbon. 
— occasion the dog suddenly barked 
oudly. 

“Turn that dog out of the gallery!” 
cried the Judge with great promptitude, 
at the same time administering an admoni- 
es 4 pat to the pet under his desk. 

n discussing the probability of an after 
life for dogs with a chaplain, the latter 
remarked, “‘ But, my Lord, the great draw- 
back is they cannot understand what is 
said to them.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Chaplain,” was Judge 
Hawkins’ rejoinder, ‘“‘don’t you think 
that they may think it a great drawback 
that you will not understand them when 
they speak?”’ 


What’s the Use? 


Said a kittenish girl of “a certain age,” 
With a dash of gray on her head, 

When her Candid Friend inquired of her, 
“ How is it you've never wed?” 


“T need no man in my little home 

To lend it a masculine light: 

I own a dog that growls all day 
And a parrot that swears all night.” 


A Reputation in Need 


” MONTANA they tell the following 
tale on one inveterate spinner of tales. 
He was out riding, and at the crest of a hill 
overlooking a little valley which was noth- 
ing but a meadow, he met a stranger. 


“‘Could you tell me whose land all that 
_ asked the stranger, pointing to the 
valley. 


‘‘That’s my land,’ replied the rancher 
with evident pride. 

‘*And whose cattle may all those be that 
I see below us?” 

‘*Thoseare my cattle, five thousand head, 
sir,’ replied the rancher with growing self- 
importance. 

‘And those horses?”’ 

**Mine, sir.” 

“‘And those sheep on yonder hill?” 
persisted the stranger. 

‘“‘All mine,” answered the rancher, 
waving his hand with a grand air. 

“Hew many horses and sheep have 

ou?” 

“Ten thousand sheep and two hundred 
horses,”’ said the rancher in a most gran- 
diose manner. 

“T’m so glad to hear it,” quickly 
answered the stranger. ‘I’m the new 


assessor. 
“*Great Heavens, man,’ cried the rancher, 
almost jumping from hissaddle: ‘‘ Youmust 
have heard of me. I’m Jim Easton, known 
as the blank blankest liar in the State.” 


A Master Force 


Since the “Old Bay State” did much to help 
The colored race unloose its 

Enslaving bond, it must be fond 
Of its dear old “ Massa” Chusetts. 


Accessory to the Crime 


Co SWAGGART, son of a prom- 
inent cattleman of Colorado, is eleven 
ears old. George’s older brother, Merwin, 
had assisted in trapping and killing a huge 
bear, and George himself was very proud 
of the performance. A neighbor of the 
Swaggarts, who used to take some pleasure 
occasionally in teasing George, sought to 
bother him a little by asking him about 
the incident. 
‘*George,” he said, ‘‘I hear that Merwin 
has killed the biggest bear ever caught in 
the county.” 


“Yes,” answered the little fellow; ‘‘at 
least, he helped to kill it.” 

“But isn't it true,” questioned the 
neighbor, ‘‘that Merwin really did not kill 
it at all, but that John, the hired man, 
really fired the shot that killed the bear?”’ 

George was silent a moment. ‘Maybe 
that’s so,” he responded truthfully; ‘but 
if it had been a man that had been shot 
they’d have hung Merwin along with John!” 


The First Magnitude 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonder if you are, 
Up above the footlights’ sheen, 
Forty-nine or seventeen ! 


The Honor Appreciated 


Se years ago, when Head Consul 
Boak, of The Western Jurisdiction, 
Woodmen of the World, was traveling 
through the South, the train stopped for 
some time in a small town, and Mr Boak 
alighted to make a purchase. The store- 
keeper could not make the correct change 
for the bill which was presented, so Mr. 
Boak started in search of some one who 
could. Sitting beside the door, whittling a 
stick, was an old darky. 

“Uncle,” said Mr. Boak, 
change a ten-dollar bill?” 


“can you 


The old fellow looked up in surprise; | 


then he touched his |" and replied: 
‘*’Deed, an’ ah can’t, boss, but 


de honor, jest de same.’ 


Depew's Reformation 


HE friends of Senator Chauncey M. 

Depew denounce as grossly exaggerated 
the report that, as a retail and wholesale 
dealer in anecdotes of all varieties, he has 
reformed. In fact, somebody asked the 
Senator about it not long since, and Mr. 
Depew replied : 

“My reformation is only partial. I used 
to relate a joke in the face of all protest; 
now, however, I have learned a little wis- 
dom: when I am telling a man a story I 
stop short if I see a certain peculiar gleam 


in his eye 


before?” inquired the curious one. 

“No,” replied the Senator; ‘‘the gleam 
that means he’s busy thinking of one he 
means to tell me.” 


Drakes and Ducks 


OLONEL FULTON G. BERRY, a 
California capitalist, has a small farm 
near Fresno, California, whence vegetables 
and poultry are sent to him in town for his 
personal use. A Chinese foreman is in 
charge of the place. Recently Mr. Berry 
visited the farm in question and inquired 
of his Chinese foreman: ‘‘Sing, whole lot 
ducks; what for no catchem " 
‘Mister Blelly,’’ explained Sine, “too 
muchee ‘man’ duck; sixty-tlee ‘man’ 
duck, two ‘cow’ duck. ‘Man’ duck him 
no lay egg.” 


Every-Day Philanthropy 


‘A SAD and seedy individual found his 

way into a Baltimore office building, 
gained admission to the offices of one of the 
city’s best-known legal firms, and, at last, 
somehow penetrated to the sanctum of the 
senior partner. 

‘*Well,” asked the lawyer, ‘‘what do you 
want?” 

The visitor was nothing if not frank. 

‘A dollar bill,’ he said; ‘‘although,’’ he 
added, “‘if you don’t happen to have the 
bill, silver will do.” 

The man’s unusual manner caught the 
lawyer’s curiosity. 

““There you are,” he said, handing out 
the money. ‘‘And now I should like to 
have you tell me how you came to fall so 
low in the world.” 

The visitor sighed. ‘All my youth,’ he 
explained, ‘‘I had counted on inheriting 
something from my uncle, but, when he 
died, he left all he had to an orphan 
asylum.” 

‘A philanthropist,’’” commented the 
lawyer. ‘‘ What did his estate consist of ?”’ 

“Ten children,” said the visitor—and 
vanished. 
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For Christmas Gifts 


Daniel Low & Co. 


201 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Offer the following unusual values in 


Solid Gold and Sterling Silver 


Pieces marked * are shown actual size. Send for one or 
more articles. Each article is separately boxed, safe de- 
livery is guaranteed, and the money will be refunded it 
any selection should failtoplease. Theirreputation of 40 
years as gold and silversmiths is back of every purchase. 
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* 8187 
Dragon with Amethyst Amethyst and wastika 
pearls 2.00 3.00 pearl 4.00 1.50 
Solid 14k gold scarf pins with genuine stones 


#9676 eather Handy Pin, whole 
pearl, solid 14k gold, 2.00 


4.00 


1013 Holly Napkin 
Ring, 1 inch wide, 
Sterling silver, .75 


pearls, solid 14k gold, 


9682 New Bar Pin, with 4 b: 


* 15660 Solid 14k gold American 
ont bh. new small size, 15.00 
Chatelaine Pin, solid 
14k gold, 4.00 4566 
Embroidery 
Scissors, 344 
in., Sterling 
silver handles, 
fine steel, .75 


2% in 


* 2713 Teddy 
Bear Brooch, 
Sterling sil 

ver, .25 


$8158 Hair Pin Stand, 
high, sterling silver, 1.00 
sterling handle, nickel bell 


of good tone, .4 
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5129 Hat Brush, 6% in. long, 


sterling silver, 1.35 


. fine leather strap with sterling silver 
4 in., finely enameled and gilded, 1.40 





fine gold plated mon- 
ogram, 2.00 


COCKA 
Gye 

$3 
th = 
>e 
#E 
2s 
10831 Envelope Bag, 6 in., black or brown sea oa = 
lion, silk lined, with strap on the back, 2.00, @r 
$= 
b 
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rHE ORANGE BLOSSOM 

Sterling silver, good weight and well made. This is only one 
of the thirty attractive sets shown complete in our large catalogue. 

20915 Handle Mirror, diam. 4% in., 7.50. 20916 Hair Brush, 
Sin. long, 4.50. 20918 Ladies’ Comb, 7% in., 1.65. 

Write for their Year Book for 1908 — 250 illustrated 
pages of diamonds, watches, fine gold and silver jew- 
elry, toilet and tabie silver, leather goods and station- 
ery. It will help you in your holiday buying. 


Daniel Low & Co. 








Soe ee 


T IS impossible to close 
our ears to the discus- 
sion of ways and means for abat- 
ing the ‘‘automobile nuisance” which 

es all about us. The automobile jour- 
nals and untraveled automobilists them- 
selves pooh-pooh the statement, but it is 
a fact, none the less, that the feeling against 
the motor-car among the residents of small 
towns and in the country is bitter and deep- 
seated; and any one who will make an 
investigation on the ground will quickly 
learn that the existing animosity is not 
without good and sufficient reason. If cit, 
residents and editors would get into touc 
with the rural sections surrounding them, 
their present indifference to a really dis- 
tressing problem would undergo a helpful 
change. 

I write not at all as an enemy, but asa 
believer in and the owner of an automo- 
bile; it is the latest and the best progres- 
sive step in transportation, and, of course, 
has come to stay. It is just as important 
a means of locomotion as the horse, and its 
owners and users are entitled to fully as 
much consideration as the drivers of the 
horse or as pedestrians. That is just the 
point—automobilists are entitled to as 
much, but not to more, paxiote: and at 
present they are guilty of what may be in- 
elegantly described as hogging the country 
roads. The speed at which they drive 
through settled communities is an unde- 
niable menace to life, and the dust they 
raise renders residence along popular routes 
intolerable. This is not a recent discovery 
or a statement original with me, and I dare 
say some of you who read this will do so 
with impatience, but it will be advisable 
for you to sit tight and read on to the bitter 
end, for what I have to say concerns you, 
and expresses, I think and hope, some com- 
mon-sense advice to automobile owners, 
whose numbers already are legion. 

The three just grievances against auto- 
mobilists are: 

Reckless scorching. 

Dust raising. 

Road wearing. 

It is a fact, which I have taken the per- 
sonal pains to establish, that, in regions 
popular among automobilists, the residents 
are taxed to make the roads upon which 
the scorcher endangers their lives, are taxed 
to oil them that they may be spared the 
dust-cloud which ruins near-by vegetation 
and makes life miserable, and are denied, 
in no inconsiderabie numbers, the pleasure 
of driving upon them, because the woman- 
kind of the household are afraid to venture 
upon the highways even behind the ‘‘old 
family horse.” 


When Fines are a Farce 


The present situation, therefore, is that 
the automobilist is having all the fun at 
the expense in actual dollars of the coun- 
try resident, and to the latter’s discomfort 
and frequent danger. Such a condition of 
affairs is, of course, unbearable, and when 
the pendulum swings in the opposite direc- 
tion, as it is sure to do, legislation will be 
spread on record that is likely to be as un- 
fair to the automobilists as the latter are 
now to those whom, without a considerate 
thought, they leave gasping at the road- 
side or terror-stricken upon the bank, as 
they flash past in comfortable security. 
And that is no fancy picture, but one I have 
seen over and again on Long Island, in New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania; and what is true of these 
States is no doubt true of the others. 

Now, as the larger number of automo- 
bilists are not of the reckless, inconsiderate 
variety, and as all, however, must suffer in 
reputation for the shameless conduct of the 
few, my object is an appeal to the powerful 
Automobile Club of America, to all automo- 
bile clubs and respectable users of automo- 
biles, for a united effort to give the country 
residents a square deal; and treating the 
country and small town residents fairly now 
means escaping certain tribulation in the 
near future. 

For the scorcher, who is the real terror 
of the roadside, the cause of all the hostile 
feeling against the motor-car, the only ade- 
quate punishment is jail; the fine is of no 
avail and becomes absurd when it is im- 
posed upon the chauffeur, with the owner 
in the car at the time of the illegal speeding. 
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In a case where the chauffeur is alone re- 
cones is, the owner absent from 
the car—perhaps revoking his license would 
be most efficacious. 

It assuredly is not fair that the country 
residents should stand all the cost of mak- 
ing roads which, as has been demonstrated 
repeatedly, the automobile destroys at an 
incomparably faster rate than do horse- 
drawn vehicles; it is not fair that those 
who live along country roads should alone 
bear the burden of oiling to keep alive their 
roadside vegetation and save their lungs 
from the killing dust-clouds created by the 
automobiles only. And that automobiles 
are destructive of roads, and that the quan- 
tity of dust they raise does kill roadside 
vegetation, is not merely the expression of 
my opinion, but demonstrated fact. 

Good roads are necessary to the prosper- 
ity of every section of country, especially 
if it is farming land, and it is right that 
those who live in the country should pay 
the larger share of the cost of road building, 
for ap | profit most by it; but it is also right 
that those who help to wear out roads 
should also contribute to their upkeep, 
when their responsibility is as heavy as the 
fast running makes it. Therefore I am of 
the opinion that a special tax should be 
levied upon all owners of automobiles by 
the State or States in which their owners 
hold license, and that this money should be 
used in oiling and in the upkeep of the 
main-traveled roads. This would be fair 
to the country taxpayer and at the same 
time provide the automobile tourist with 
better roads and more of them. At the 
same time it seems to meet what is really 
a more serious situation than the super- 
ficial newspaper reader imagines to exist. 
Thus with jail for the reckless, persistent 
scorcher and oil for the country roads, the 
suffering public would be appeased and the 
God-fearing, man-respecting automobilists 
regain their standing in the neighborhood. 


Fire Only When You Know 


This is the time of year when the young 
man’s fancy turns to thoughts of shooting; 
and I want to beseech him, no matter how 
hot the trail, no matter if he ‘‘knows”’ no 
no one else is within ten miles, no matter if 
it is apparently his last chance—never, un- 
der any circumstances or anywhere, to fire 
unless he sees and knows what he is shooting 
at. Do not pull trigger ona dark form you 
are ‘“‘sure’”’ is a bear, or on the brownish- 
reddish spot you glimpse moving through 
the brush and class as a ‘‘deer’’; many a 
sad and fatal accident has resulted from 
just such possible freaks of imagination. 

here is only one safe way in the woods, 
and that way is to keep both your eyes 
open all the time and not to send a bullet 
on its course until the object of your aim is 
absolutely known; you might better lose 
a deer than kill a companion, eh? 

And next to keeping your eyes open I do 
exhort you to be a sportsman, which means 
be merciful to your dogs if you are after 
quail, and be merciful to your quarry 
whatever its kind. Do not be a butcher; 
ten quail, a half-dozen grouse (you will do 
some good shooting if you get that number 
in the Northwest), two or three woodcock 
(fortune will smile upon you, indeed, if you 
find so many of this Ressioun bird, becoming 
now, alas, so rare) and a dozen ducks are 
enough for any fair-minded man, for any 
man except that undesirable genus who 
oe afield to make a killing in order that 

e may have himself and his slaughter 
photographed as evidence of his bad taste 
and utter lack of sportsmanship. It is not 
the size of the game-bag which is relished 
by the fair-minded man, but how it was se- 
cured. A sportsman, be it remembered, 
is nothing more or less than a fair-minded 
man, with some woodcraft and a knowledge 
of how to handle the implements of the 
chase. 

Do not fire at your deer unless you can 
place your bullet with a good chance of 
giving a fatal wound; it is most unwork- 
manlike, most unworthy of that fair- 
minded man cf whom I have just written, 
to is lead into any old spot of the ani- 
mal’s anatomy. There is no fun in being 
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Checking the Reckless Motorist — 
Fair Play for Wild Game 


afield if you are not there 
with the right spirit; and 
just to kill something is not the right 
spirit. Moreover, if you do not ad- 
dress yourself to the game in the right spirit 
you will not win out; you will not be able 
even to gratify your lust for blood-letting. 

The best training any boy can get in the 
square deal is to go afield with a sportsman, 
and the best school for those whose early 
education in the amenities of life has been 
neglected is in the duck blind, where they 
will learn a few things they need to know so 
quickly as to make their heads swim. Any 
trail in the sportsman’s bailiwick leads to 
a liberal education in manners; therefore, 
do not discourage the autumnal stirring in 
apm pulses. Let me remind him that 
ast year considerably over half a million 
shooting licenses were taken out in the 
United States and Canada, for which more 
than six hundred thousand dollars was 
paid! And in Maine alone forty thousand 
deer were killed! 

Nor does that take into account those 
who went afield in their own State and 
were not consequently required to take out 
a license; altogether it looks as though it 
were worth while to say something con- 
cerning the ethics of the hunting field, par- 
ticularly as no influence upon the young or 
old is more potent or far-reaching when it 
does lay hold of one. 

As a final word on the subject, let me 
te with all who go afield to obey the 
aws which have cost so much of effort and 
treasure to make, and to back up with all 
their force and example the game wardens, 
who are doing their utmost to stop unlaw- 
ful killing and to bring the game butchers 
to book—a crusade which has practical 
value for all Americans, and especially for 
those who make their living out of the soil. 
—‘*Farr-pLay.” 


Curious Books 


he» custom of weaving prayers into 
cloth is quite common in Orien 
countries, and one of the most remarkable 
of the literary curiosities owned by the 
Library of gee is a ribbon which con- 
tains, embodied in its warp and weft, the 
entire Koran. 

Another oddity in the Government col- 
lection is the Kamewa, or ordination serv- 
ice for the Buddhist priesthood, engraved 
on thin sheets of a metal composition con- 
taining silver, with illustrations. This is 
a great rarity, such documents of ritual 
(which are sometimes on ivory or wood, 
and occasionally on plates of gold) being 
customarily buried beneath the founda- 
tions of temples. Yet another Buddhist 
handbook of religious ceremonial in the 
Library is of ivory with a brass binding, 
the latter being profusely ornamented wit 
precious stones. 

The Library possesses a number of 
Abyssinian religious books which are 
written on parchment, and one of the most 
prized curiosities in its collection is an 
ancient manuscript from Tibet, some- 
what fragmentary—which is not surpris- 
ing, inasmuch as it was dug out of the 
sand of the desert, and is supposed to be 
about fifteen hundred years old. It is on 
paper, and, though the characters are clear 
and distinct, nobody has yet been found 
who can read them. 

Of course the collection of ancient and 
curious books owned by the Library of 
Congress contains a good many volumes 
—or, more properly speaking, scrolls— 
of papyrus. This was a sort of paper made 
from a species of reed common in Egypt, 
the inner rind of which was cut lengthwise 
into thin strips. The strips were laid side 
by side, and upon them were glued others 
transversely, so as to form a sheet, which 
presented a fair surface for ink. 

So far as durability is concerned, nothi 
has ever been found superior to the baked 
clay, inscribed with a stylus, which was 
used by the ancient Babylonians forty 
centuries ago. The writing was done on 
the clay tablets when they were soft, and 
afterward they were baked in the sun. 
Such tablets were utilized for every imag- 
inable purpose, including the writing of 
business letters, and thousands of them, 
oe. to-day in museums, are as legi- 

le now as when new-made. 
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Self-cleaning Surfaces 


Soot-covered, heat-absorbing sur- 
faces impair the efficiency of any boiler 


nearly 75%. 

‘*Klymax’’ Boilers are constructed 
with these surfaces practically self- 
cleaning, permitting a maximum 
amount of heat to generate from a 
minimum amount of fuel. 


Klymax Boilers 


will burn any fuel, hard or soft coal, coke, wood 
or natural gas, and they require little atten- 
tion, making them so simple to operate that the 
frailest woman can manage the heating plant. 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are made in all sizes and designs, to suit the 
many requirements of modern construction, 
and they harmonize —- with your 
interior decorations and furnishings, whether 
they are installed in residences, flats, shops, 
offices, churches, schools, or public buildings, 
old or new, city or suburban. 


Our new booklet “‘ Modern Comfort” should 
be in your hands. It is brimful of heatin 
facts of vital importance to your comfort an 
pocketbook. This information you can get 
nowhere else. 


Send us your name and address today and 
you will get the book by return mail. 


1226 Michigan Boul., Chicago. 
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Then 10% a Month 


A wealth of suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts is ned in our latest 
Send f t 


prices. 
We send gor 
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e High class men to sell our new store 
ante e necessity. Sells better than cash registers 
or 


scales. Sells for $50 to $500. State 
experience fully so we can make you a proposition. 


PITNER LIGHTING CO., 183-189 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 








Accident and Health Insurance 
Agents wan in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
South Dakoia and Iowa. Write 

Bankers Accident Co., Des Moines, Iowa 








The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 
NAPP-FELT 


is a wear-resist- 
ing hat-fabric of 
unusual beauty 
and durability—a 
product peculiar to 
the C & K shop— 
and cannot be suc- 
cessfully imitated. 
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BANTAM 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe—the best 
hats made— are Six Dollars. Knapp- 
Felts—the next best—are Four 
Dollars, everywhere. 

WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Not taken Japart for 
Stropping or Cleaning 


Renews Edge 
Without Trouble or Expense 
At Up-to-date Dealers on Trial | 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MOKERS ENJOY 


Cigars, Pipe or Cigarettes 
best. when that rich mellow 
flavor of tobacco inprime 
sondition is preserved. 
Any man can keep his 
smoking materials just 
to his taste by using the 


Jewett Humidor 


handsome, durable, 
vractical, Just the thing 
Christmas 


This Humidor com- 
plete with hygrometer 
which indicates degree of 
moisture, sent express 
prepaid east of the Mis- 
sissippi for $15.00. 
Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 


15 inches high, 12 inches 
deep, 11 inches wide. 
Wrought-iron frame. 
Body of non-porous snow- 
white opalite. Door and 
base of mission - finish 
oak, lock, hinges and cor- 
ners of satin-finish brass, cheerfully refunded. 

Mexican brick moistener. Send for pamphiet 8. 

THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG. CO. 
Established 1849. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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FREE BOOKLETS Sy 


Information which should be in the 
hands of every engineer, superin- 
tendent or owner of a plant using 
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Power plants, electrical, paper, brick, ele- 
vating, conveying, all kinds of conditions. 
Give firm name and H. P. of plant. 


MAIN BELTING CO. 


13th and Carpenter Sts., Philadelphia 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 


RETUENED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILEENS & Co., ‘WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Telephone Securities as Investments 


N LAST week’s article on public service 
corporation bonds, one kind of bond 
coming under that head was not in- 

cluded because it was reserved for a special 
explanation. This is the telephone bond, 
which, with the stock of telephone com- 
anies, forms a class of securities, not only 
eld in many parts of the country, but 
constituting a form of investment which is 
of interest to nearly everybody. 

These stocks and bonds are issued by 
telephone companies in order to secure 
money to start or conduct their business. 
Since telephone companies serve the public 
they are public service corporations. In 
fact, not even including street railway 
bonds, it is safe to say that no securities 
have a wider interest for the average citizen 
than those of the telephone companies. 


The Two Telephone Forces 


The conditions which surround telephone 
securities are peculiar. In fact, they are 
entirely unlike those that surround any 
other kind of investment available for the 
great mass of the people. This is the 
reason: originally, there was only one 
kind of telephone used in this country. 
This was known as the Bell telephone, 
named from its inventor and first producer, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Doctor Bell, 
with his associates, secured exclusive pat- 
ents for the telephone, and out of this 
valuable privilege there grew what came 
to be known as the telephone monopoly. 
For years the ‘‘ Bell Companies,” as they 
are still called, operated the telephones. 
They never sold their instruments but 
simply leased them, thus retaining their 
hold on the business. There were Bell 
companies in all the big cities, and soon 
they spread to the smaller towns. Soon 
city was linked with town, and town was 
joined with town. The long-distance tele- 
phone came into “_ 

There developed what is known nee | 
as the American Telephone and Telegrap 
Company, which owns a majority, or at least 
part, of the stock of most of the Bell com- 

nies scattered throughout the country. 

ts stocks and bonds went on the market, 
were listed and have become almost 
standard securities. 

But, at the same time, in many quarters 
of the country there developed consider- 
able dissatisfaction with the way the Bell 
companies were conducting their business. 
It was asserted that, being a monopoly, its 
possessors became arbitrary and refused to 
serve whole towns. There was complaint 
of bad service, too. At any rate, it led toa 
revolt, and what became known as the 
Independent Telephone Movement started. 
In 1893 the first rival telephone company 
was started at Noblesville, Indiana. Mean- 
while, too, the patents on the Bell telephone 
began to expire, and anybody could make 
or use the telephone. Independent com- 

anies — to — up everywhere. 
bee of the first ones failed; others suc- 
ceeded. But the movement took root and 
has grown, until to-day there are nearly ten 
thousand companies operating more than 
three million telephones in the United 
States. The Bell companies operate about 
the same number. Thus one result of the 
independent crusade was to double the 
number of telephones. 

The telephone securities on the market, 
therefore, are those of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Bell companies on the one hand, and 
those of the Independent companies on the 
other hand. Between them the investor 
must choose, and omenemn: 4 the same 
tests apply to them as to any other kind of 
security. No matter in what part of the 
United States you may live, it is quite 
likely that at some time or other you have 
been confronted by this telephone security 
problem, because many of the Independent 
companies, or ‘‘ Home” companies as they 
are often called, are made possible by 
local capital. 

Though extreme care must be exercised 
in the buying of any kind of security, an 
extraordinary amount must be employed 
in the consideration of telephone securities, 

articularly those of the newer companies. 
There are many .reasons. Some of the 
Independent companies, for example, were 


started when the citizens of a certain com- 
munity were in a state of indignation. 
This indignation was capitalized, as it were. 
But they found that it took more than in- 
dignation to operate a telephone company. 

Some companies, too, have made the 
mistake of starting in a community where 
there was no ‘‘density of traffic,” as it is 
called. This meant that the business was 
widely scattered and that it was costly to 
get it. 
company is a very expensive matter, and 
when business is bad it is a constant 
burden on the stockholders. Equipment 
is costly and there are often many changes 
to be made. New switch-boards are being 
introduced and expensive copper wire must 
be used. If the overhead system is used 
there is much damage to poles and wire 
from storms and snow. Thus one of the 
vital problems is that of a proper and safe 
financing. 

Another problem which confronts the 
Independent company more than the Bell 
is to get long-distance connections. The 
Independent companies cannot connect 
with the Bell companies, and, unless they 
happen to be in a State where there are a 
great many other Independent companies, 
they are liable to lose a considerable 
amount of revenue. However, in many 
States there are Independent associations, 
and much long-distance work is now being 
developed. 

Another thing which has worked against 
the Independent companies in big cities is 
the problem of having two telephones. 
The Bell people say that a second ’phone 
becomes a burden; the Independent com- 
panies allege that it reduces the price and 
eventually gives the user two telephones 
for the price of one. This is a matter for 
the companies and the various localities to 
settle. Sufficient to say, it enters into the 
whole large telephone subject and as such 
becomes a factor in the securities. 

Despite the difficulties under which they 
have labored, the Independent companies 
have made great headway, especially 
during the past five years. In many parts 
of the country their telephones outnumber 
those of the Bell companies. In cities like 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Grand 
Rapids and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
they have made commercial successes and 
their securities are well distributed. They 
are particularily strong in the Middle West. 


The Ideal Conditions 


The ideal conditions surrounding a tele- 
phone company whose securities you buy 
should be these: it should be operated in a 
populous and prosperous community; it 
should have as small a bonded debt as 
possible; it should have extensive con- 
nections with other towns; it should be 
free from political entanglement; the 
earnings must be steady; the affairs must 


be honestly administered, and its plant | 


must be kept in a high state of efficiency. 


And what is just as important as all of these | 


is that ample provision should be made for 
the maintenance of the plant. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, the Independent com- 
pany sets aside each year a surplus for this 
purpose, and some of the Bell companies 
carry what is called a Maintenance Fund. 
One of the features that commend the 
highest type of Independent telephone 
securities to the average local investor is 
that, if he buys them in the company 
operating in his town or community, he 
can see what is being done with his money 
and at the same time keep a sort of chec 
on the company. Another feature is that 
these securities are, in a way, removed 
from general market influence. They are 
not so liable to suffer in a general depres- 
sion. Almost all of the capital which has 
financed independent companies has come 
from the town or State in which the com- 
pany is located. In Iowa, for instance, 
where there are 1300 Independent com- 
panies, there are about 30,000 stockholders. 
On the other hand, the securities of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph | 
ell companies are not 


Company and the 
so widely held, but, on account of their 
being listed on the big exchanges, they 
have a more ready market under normal 
conditions. 


The establishment of a telephone | 





High Grade Bonds 


HIS firm does not act as broker or buy or sell 
on margin, but buys and sells bonds for its 
own account, and only such bonds as have been 
first purchased outright with its own funds are 
offered for sale to its customers. Before pur- 
chasing original issues an exhaustive examina- 
tion is made by its own financial and engineer- 
ing experts, and ali questions, connected with 
or incident to the legality of the issue, are first 
proved by its own attorneys. 
We offer a select list of bonds, 
issued under the above condi- 
tions, at prices to yield from 


4% to 6% 


Write for Circular offerings and booklet 
“Investment Banking.” 


N. W. HARRIS & CO 


BANKERS 
35 Federal St 56 William St 
Boston New York a 
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Invest Now 


Careful and conservative investors are 
taking advantage of the present market 
to buy the best bonds and stocks. 
New York 50-year Gold 4 1-2’s 

Boston 30-year 4’s 
Lake Shore Gold 4’s, 1931 
Delaware and Hudson Gold 
4 1-2’s, 1922 

and other high-grade investments now 
return a larger income than usual 
Send for bond list and our book,** How 
to Invest.’’ 


ADAMS & CO. 
13 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
































MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


You can buy 4% and 5% Gold 
Bonds with the money you put in 
bank every month. We sell Bonds— 
issued by cities, railroads, school 
boards and electric companies — on 
monthly instalments. Instead ot 
depositing your savings in a bank — 
that pays only 2 or 3% —buy these 
Gold Bonds which pay 4% to 7% 
interest, and pay for them in monthly 
instalments. 


Our plan enables those with a lim- 
ited income to own the same high- 
class securities as the very wealthy. 





Write for our list of gilt-edge 
bonds and plan of selling. 


WILLS & CO. 


Members Standard Stock Exchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Fractional Lots—Stocks 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 

bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write 

for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon tue 

New York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10% 

per annum at present quotations. 
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A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre 
paid $4, Send for pamphiet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 
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Reproduced in Holland after an 








original, made and used in England 
9 about Shakespeare's time. Will ere 
ate great surprise and much amus« 
ment. Carefully packed in wooden 
box $1.00. Mail orders receive 


“ prompt attention, 


The Deift Co., 432 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“No—after that record of yours,” an- 
swered Hickey. ‘Thirty-two pancakes 
—we’re here to get free pancakes to-day — 
that’s what we’ re here for.” 

“So, boys, so,’’ said Conover, smiling 
pleasantly ; “and Pe u want to begin now?” 

‘Right off the 

‘Well, where is he?” 

Little "Smeed, famished to the point of 
tears, was thrust forward. Conover, who 
was expecting something on the lines of a 
buffalo, smiled confidently. 

“So, boys, so,” he said, leading the way 
with alacrity. ‘I guess we’re ready too. 

in 5a ag oh pancakes, Conover—and 

t ’em free!’ 

hat’s right,’”’ answered Conover, se- 
cure in his knowledge of boyish capacity. 
‘If that little boy there can eat thirty-two 
I'll make them all day free to the school. 
That’s what I said, and what I say now.” 

Hickey and Doc Macnooder whispered 
the last instructions in Smeed’s ear. 

“Cut out the 5 a 

“Loosen your belt.” 

‘Eat slowly.” 

In a low room, with the white rafters 
impending over his head, beside a base- 
ment window flanked with geraniums, 
little Smeed sat down to battle for the 
honor of the Dickinson and the vecord of 
the school. Directly under his eyes, carved 
on the wooden table, a name challenged 
him, standing out of the numerous initials 
‘—Guzzler Wilkins. 

“Turkey, you keep count,” said Hickey. 

‘‘Macnoo er and I’ll watch the pancakes.” 

“Regulation size, Conover,” cried the 
cautious Red Dog; ‘no doubling now. 
All fair and aboveboard.” 

“All rig ht, Hickey, all right,’’ said Con- 
over, a oa  wiebaliy from the door; ‘‘if 
that little grasshopper can do it, you'll get 
the cakes.” 

“Now, my oe said Turkey, clapping 
Smeed on the shoulder. ‘‘ Here is where 
you Bt your ¢ chance. Remember it’s for 
the Dickinson.”’ 

Smeed heard in ecstasy; it was just the 
way Turkey talked to the eleven on the eve 
of a match. He nodded his head with a 
grim little shake and smiled nervously at 
the twenty-odd Dickinsonians who formed 
around him a pit of expectant and hungry 
boyhood from the floor to the ceiling. 

‘All ready,” sang out Hickey from the 
doorway. 

“Six pancakes!” 

“Six it is,’’ replied Turkey, chalking up 
a monster 6 on the slate that swung from 
the rafters. The pancakes placed before 
the ravenous Smeed vanished like snow- 
flakes on a July lawn. 

A cheer went up, mingled with cries of 
caution. 

‘“Not so fast.” 

“Take your time.” 

“‘Don’t let them be too hot.’’ 

‘*Not too hot, Hickey.” 

Macnooder was instructed to watch care- 
fully over the temperature as well as the 
dimensions. 

‘Ready again,’’ came the cry. 

“*Ready- ~how many?” 

“Six more.’ 

“*Six it is,” said Turkey, adding a second 
figure to the score. “Six and six are 
twelve.” 

: = second batch went the way of the 
rst 

ow hy, that boy is starving,’’ said Con- 
over, opening ad . es. 

“Sure he is,’ Hickey. 
way back in Phew week — 
thin for ten days.” 

Six < more,” cried Macnooder. 

‘*Six it is,’ answered Turkey. ‘‘Six and 
twelve is eighteen.” 

“Eat them one at a time, Hungry.” 

““No, let him alone.”’ 

“‘He knows best.” 

‘‘Not too fast, Hungry, not too fast.” 

saan for Hungry, eighteen. Hur- 
ra ! ” 

“Thirty-two is a long ways to go,” said 
Conover, gazing apprehensively at the little 
David who had come so impudently into 
his domain; ‘ ‘fourteen pancakes is a lot.” 

“Shut up, Conover.” 

“No trying to influence him there.” 

“Don’t listen to him, Hungry.” 

“‘He’s only trying to get you nervous.” 

“Fourteen more, ungry — fourteen 
naore.”’ 

“Ready again,”’ sang out Macnooder. 

‘*Ready here.” 


“He's eating 
e hasn’t had a 
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THE GREAT PANCAKE RECORD 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“Three pancakes.” 

“Three it is,” - responded Turke; rA 
‘Eighteen and three is twenty-one.” 

But a storm of protest arose. 

‘Here, that’s not fair!” 

“I say, Turkey, don’t let them do that.” 

ti. say, Hickey, it’s twice as hard that 
way 

Oh, go on.’ 

“Sure it is.’ 

“Of course it in,”* 

“Don’t you know that you can’t drink a 
glass of beer if you take it with a tea- 
spoon?” 

“That’s right, Red Dog; right! Six at 
a time.”’ 

‘Six at a time!” 

A hurried consultation was now held and 
the reasoning approved. Macnooder was 
charged with the responsibility of seeing 
to the number as well as the temperature 
and dimensions. 

Meanwhile Smeed had eaten the pan- 
cakes. 

“Coming again!” 

‘* All ready here.” 

‘‘Six pancakes!”’ 

“Six,” said Turkey; ‘‘twenty-one and 
six is twenty-seven.” 

‘“That’ll beat Guzzler Wilkins.” 

‘So it will.” 

‘‘Five more makes thirty-two.” 

‘Easy, Hungry, easy. 

‘““Hungry’s one it; he’s done it.’ 

““T went ~seven and the record!” 

“ Hurrah!” 

At this point Smeed looked about 
anxiously. 

“It’s pretty dry,” he said, speaking for 
the first time. 

Instantly there was a panic. Smeed was 
ee Hun his limit — a groan went up. 

“Only in more.” 

‘‘Give him some water.” 

‘Water, you loon; do you want to end 
him?” 

oe Wh ? ” 

“ Water’ll swell up the pancakes, crazy.” 

“No water, no water.” 

Hickey approached his man with anxiety. 

‘‘Whatisit, Hungry? Anything wrong?” 
he said tenderly. 

‘‘No, only it’ s a little dry,” said Smeed 
unmoved. “I’m all right, but I’d like just 
a drop of syrup now. 

The syrup was discussed, approved and 
voted. 

“You're sure you're all right,” said 


“é Oh, yes. ” 

Conover, in the last ditch, said carefully : 

“T don’t want no fits around here.” 

A cry of protest greeted him. 

‘Well, son, that boy can’t stand much 
more. That’s just like the Guzzler. He 
was taken short and we had to work over 
him for an hour.” 

‘Conover, shut up.” 

“‘Conover, you're beaten.” 

‘Conover, that’s an old game.” 

“Get out.” 

“Shut up.” 

“Fair play. 

“Fair code Fair play!” 

A new interruption came from the 
kitchen. Macnooder claimed that Mrs. 
Conover was doubling the size of the cakes. 
The dish was brought. 
doubt about it. The cakes were swollen. 
Pandemonium broke loose. Conover capit- 
ulated, the cakes were rejected. 

“‘Don’t be feezed by that,” said Turkey 
warningly to Smeed. 

‘I’m not,” said Smeed. 

‘* All ready,’’ came Macnooder’s cry. 

‘Ready here.” 

‘*Six pancakes!” 

‘Regulation size?” 

" Regulation.” 

“Six it is,” said Turkey at the slate. 
“Six and twenty-seven is thirty-three.”’ 

“Wait a moment,” sang out the Butcher. 
‘He has only to eat thirty-two.” 

‘“‘That’s so—take one off.” 

“Give him five, Hickey—five only.” 

“If Hungry says he can eat six,” said 
Hickey firmly, “‘he can. We’re out for big 
thin Can you do it, Hungry?” 

f course. 

A cheer hag! Saye two Davis House 
boys runnin her the disappear- 
ance of the t irty-t ird. Then everything 
was forgotten in the amazement of the 


“Please, I'd like to go on,” said Smeed. 


There .was no: 


“‘Oh, Hungry, can you do it?” 

“Really? 

“You're ‘goin’ on?” 

“Holy cats!” 

“How'll you take them?”’ said Hickey 
anxiously. 

“ru * another six,’ said | Smeed 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and then we 1 see.’ 

Conover, vanquished and pe Hn no 
longer thought to intimidate him with 
horrid suggestions. 

“Mr. Smeed,”’ he said, giving him his 
hand in admiration, ‘‘you go ahead; you 
make a great record.” 

“*Six more,” cried Macnooder. 

“Six it is,’’ said Turkey in an awed voice; 
“‘six and thirty-three makes thirty-nine!”’ 

Mrs. Conover and Macnooder, no longer 
antagonists, came in from the kitchen to 
watch the great spectacle. Little Smeed 
alone, calm and unconscious, with the light 
of a at ambition on his forehead, eat 
steadi y, without vacillation. 

“Gee, what a stride!” 

“By Ji iminy, where does he put it?’’ said 
Conover, staring helplessly. 

“Holy cats!’ 

53 Thirty-nine —thirty-nine pancakes — 
gee!!!” 

“Hungry,” said Turkey entreatingly, 
“do you think you could eat another— 
make it an even forty?” 


‘“‘Three more,” said Smeed, geveding | 


the table with a new authority. This time 
no voice rose in remonstrance. They were 
in the presence of a master. 

‘*Pancakes coming.’ 

‘Bring them in!” 

‘Three more.” | 

“‘Three it is,” said Turkey feintly. 
“Thirty-nine and three makes forty-two— 
forty-two. Gee!” 

a rofound silence the three pancakes 

regularly from the plate down the 
ent of little Smeed. Forty-two pan- 
cakes! 

“Three more,”’ said Smeed. 

Doc Macnooder rushed in ne. 

‘“‘Hungry, go the limit—the limit! 
anything hap “7 Pil bleed you.” 

“Shut up, 

“Get out, you it man!”’ 

Macnooder was sent mpponsiatounty back 
into the kitchen, with the curses of the 
Dickinson, and Smeed assured of their un- 
~~ protection. 

“‘Three more,’ came the cry from the 
chastened Macnooder. 

‘Three it is,’’ said Turkey. ‘‘ Forty-two 
and three makes— forty-five.” 

“cc py Bes eats! ” 

Still little Smeed, without appreciable 
abatement of hunger, continued to eat. 
sense of impending calamity and alarm 
began to spread. Forty-five pancakes, and 
still a It might turn into a tragedy. 

“Say, bub—say, now,” said Turkey, 

zing: anxiously down into the pointed 
ace, ‘“‘you’ve done enough—don’t get 
rash.” 

“Fu stop when it’s time,” said Smeed ; 
‘bring ’em on now, one at a time.” 

‘‘ Forty-six, forty-seven, forty-eight, 
forty-nine!’’ Suddenly, at the moment 
when they expected him to go on forever, 
little Smeed stopped, gazed at his late, 
then at the fiftiet pancake, and net 

‘‘That’s all.” 

Forty-nine pancakes! Then, and only 
then, did they return to a realization of 
what had happened. They cheered Smeed, 
they sang his praises, they cheered again, 

then they cried in a mighty chorus: 
‘Pancakes, Conover, pancakes!”’ 

Twenty minutes later, Red Dog and the 
Egghead, fed to bursting, rolled out of 
Conover’s, spreading the uproarious news. 

‘‘Free pancakes! Free pancakes!” 

The nearest houses, the Davis and the 
Rouse, heard and —, with a rush. 

Red Dog and the head staggered 
down into the village amie to the circle 
of houses, throwing out their arms like 
returning bacchanalians. 

‘Free pancakes!”’ 

‘ Hungry Smeed’s broken the record!”’ 

‘‘Pancakes at Conover’s—free pan- 
cakes!” 

The word jumped from house to house, the 
campus was emptied in a trice. The road 
became choked with the hungry stream 
that a. fought, laughed and shouted 
as it stormed to Conover’s. 

‘‘Free pancakes! Free pancakes!” 

“Hurrah for Smeed!” 

‘‘Hurrah for Hungry Smeed!!” 


| on repeat orders. 
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A New York surgeon of international 
reputation on his way to the suburbs for a 
consultation met a friend on the way and 
agreed to join him in the smoking car, the 
friend furnishing the cigars. 

After smoking about half of 
a cigar the Doctor spoke of it 
as being of a very delightful 
quality, and added: ‘‘Do you 
ever smoke any of cigars, 
(naming a mutual friend) — 
those Shivers’ Panatelas? I 
don’t care for them.’’ 

His friend smilingly told him 
the joke was on him inasmuch 
as he was smoking one at that 
time and had just been com- § 
mending it. 

The Doctor owned up that 
he was prejudiced simply be- 
cause he thought a really good 
cigar could not be bought at 
$5.00 per hundred. 

I repeat, more than ninety 
per cent. of my cigars go out 
Another 
very respectable percentage 
goes to new people recom- 
mended to me by my custom- F& 
ers. Were this not true I could 
not stay in business one day, as 
it costs me more to sell a man 
his first hundred than I make 
on them — decidedly more. 

Bankers are saying that this 
is a good time to economize. 
Why not try my way of reduc- 
ing your cigar bills without re- 
ducing the quality of your 
smoking? I will gladly send a 
hundred without the advance 
of a penny or risk of any sort 
on your part. 

MY OFFER IS:—I will, upon re- 
quest, send one hundred Shivers’ 
Panatelas on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining ninety at 
my expense, and no charge for the 
ten smoked, if he is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 

In ordering please inclose business card 
or give personal references, and state which 
you prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. It is the retail- 
er’s Ioc. cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. 
If you prefer some other size or shape, or 
cigars with Havana wrappers, permit me to 
mail you my catalogue, and explain more 
fully my method of supplying smokers with 
genuine cigars at wholesale prices. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 

















The Reason Why the 


KREMENTZ 


Roll Plate 
Collar Buttons 
Outwear all 
Others 
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This Illustrates Quantity 
of Gold in 


This Ln ae Illustrates 
Quantity of Gold in ; 
Imitation Buttons Krementz Button 
At all dealers. Goldand roll plate. Insist on the 
Krementz. If damaged in any way a new one free. 
Send for Story of Collar Button 
Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St.,Newark,N.J. 














eoxéz Tourmaline 


BEAUTIFUL COLORADO GEM 
Desirable holiday or birthday gift. Genuine. 
Pink or Green. Mounted to order. Sent on 
——* direct from mine. Descriptive booklet FREF. 

Cc. A. BEGHTOL & CO., CANON CITY, CcOoLo. 
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A Twentieth-Century State Constitution 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


the people of Oklahoma to become social- 
istic in all affairs save agriculture: 


The right of the State to engage in 
any occupation or business for public 
urposes shall not be denied or pro- 
ibited, except that the State shall 
not engage in agriculture for any other 
than educational and scientific pur- 
poses and for the support of its penal, 
charitable and educational institutions. 


The courts of Kansas prevented that 
State from erecting and conducting a 
refinery in competition with the Standard 
Oil Company. Oklahoma enjoins her 
courts from any such interference. She 
can build, own and operate railroads, tele- 
graphs, packing-houses, factories of all 

inds, and can go into any mercantile 
business, wholesale or retail; can own and 
operate hotels, theatres or perform any 
function except agriculture. The socialist 
awakes from his dream and finds Oklahoma 
armed with the power to carry his fondest 
visions into effect. 

Having decreed that no power shall 
estop them from trying the experiment of 
public ownership, the constitution pro- 
ceeds to make it easy for the majority of 
the people to carry into effect any scheme 
which appeals to them. This they may do 
through the initiative and the referendum, 
the cherished weapons which all radical re- 
formers have tried to grasp, and which is 
now in the hands of the people of Oklahoma. 
This is the innovation which aroused the 
bitter = aegpon of the financial interests 
of Oklahoma, and which led to the rather 
amusing contention that the power of the 
people to pass or repeal laws was in conflict 
with a ‘“‘republican form of government.” 
The initiative and referendum are in force 
in Oregon and have long been used for 
specific purposes in most States, but no 

art of the world save Switzerland and 

ew Zealand has ever been invested with 
the stupendous democratic power be- 
queathed to Oklahoma in these lines copied 
from her new constitution: 


The legislative authority of the State 
shall be vested in a legislature, consist- 
ing of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the people reserve to 
themselves the power to propose laws and 
amendments to the constitution and to 
enact or reject the same at the polls in- 
dependent of the legislature, and also 
reserve power at their own option to ap- 

rove or reject at the polls any act of the 
egislature. 


This is a crushing blow delivered straight 
at representative government, and most 
radical reformers agree that all our national 
woes flow from the fact that the people 
have had no power over their elected 
representatives. Their slogan has been: 
“Representative government is a failure; 
democracy is possible only with direct 
legislation through the initiative and the 
no a And at last their turn has 
come, and I do not hesitate to predict that 
the fate of representative government in 
the United States will depend on the re- 
sult of the experiment which Oklahoma is 
now certain to make. The details: 


The first power reserved by the 
people is the initiative, and eight per 
centum of the legal voters shall have 
the right to a any legislative 
measure, and fifteen per centum of the 
legal voters shall have the right to 
propose amendments to the constitu- 
tion by petition, and every such 
petition shall include the full text of 
the measure so proposed. 


To illustrate. According to the vote 
recently cast there were about 270,000 
who cared to deposit ballots. There are 
probably 300,000 citizens who can qualify 
as voters. If 24,000 of them wish to build 
an oil pipe-line in competition with the 
Standard Oil Company they can force a 
vote on that question and undoubtedly 
carry it at the subsequent referendum. 
If 45,000 of them petition for an income 
tax as a part of the constitution the 
amendment must be submitted at the 
subsequent election, and one need not be 
a prophet to state that it would be incor- 
— by an overwhelming majority. 

ere is how they will proceed: 


The second power is the referendum, 
and it may be ordered either by peti- 
tion signed by five per centum of the 
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jr voters or by the legislature as 
other bills are enacted. The ratio and 
r centum of legal voters shall be 
ased upon the total number of votes 
cast at the last general election for 
the State office receiving the highest 





number of votes at such election. 
In other words, 15,000 voters can take 


any bill out of the jurisdiction of the legis- | 
lature and demand and be accorded a de- | 


cision by the majority vote of the people. | 


The veto power of the Governor 
shall not extend to measures voted on 
by the people. . . . The referendum 
may be demanded by the people 

inst one or more items of any act 
of the legislature in the same manner 
in which such power may be exer- 
cised against a complete act. . . . 
Any measure rejected by the = 
cannot again be proposed within 
three years thereafter by less than 
twenty-five per centum of the legal 
voters. 


The constitution creates a ‘‘corporation 
commission’ composed of three persons 
elected by the people for terms of six years. 


The commission shall have the 
power and be charged with the duty of 
supervising, regulating and ubedinen 
all transportation and transmission 
companies doing business in this State, 
in all matters relating to the perform- 
ance of their public duties and their 
charges therefor, and of correcting 
abuses and preventing unjust discrim- 
inations and extortion by such com- 
panies; and to that end the commission 
shall, from time to time, prescribe and 
enforce against such companies such 
rates, charges, classifications of traffic, 
and rules and regulations, and shall 
require them to establish and main- 
tain such public service, facilities and 
conveniences as may be reasonable 
and just. 


The corporations thus affected may ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court by filing a suit- 
able indemnifying bond, which will enable 
the State to refund to its citizens all exces- 
sive charges, in the event that the action of 
the corporation commission be affirmed. 


The commission shall ascertain and 
enter of public record, as early as prac- 
tical, the amount of money expended 
in construction and equipment per 
mile of every railroad and other pub- 
lic service corporation in Oklahoma, 
and the amount of money it would 
require to reconstruct the roadbed, 
tracks, depots and transportation facil- 
ities, and to replace all the physical 
properties belonging to the railroad or 
other public service corporation. 


This purely temporary provision would 
seem to have no place in a constitution, 
and the same criticism may be made of 
scores of other clauses which I have not 
the space to consider; but there is method 
and a carefully-matured design back of all 
this. Detractors of Oklahoma’s constitu- 
tion are fond of declaring that it is nothing 
more nor less than a compilation of laws, 
any one of which can be repealed, and to 
which endless additions and modifications 
may easily be made, and, to sum it all up, 
there is nothing organic about it. This 
may be true, but what of it? The mere 
stating that it differs from all other State 
constitutions does not necessarily damn it. 
There are many who contend that the 
British constitution gives to that country 
the finest form of government on earth. 
That constitution consists solely of the 
laws passed by Parliament, each one of 
which repeals all prior conflicting sections. 
Thus itis an elastic constitution, calculated 
to meet constantly changing conditions. 

The Oklahoma constitution is an at- 
tempt to grasp from the judiciary a power 
which it has either usurped or been per- 
mitted to absorb through the combined 
weakness and venality of the legislative 
branches. They will tell you in Oklahoma, 
and in other sections, that the courts are 
prone to declare unconstitutional any law 
aimed atthecontrolof corporations. Okla- 
homa = ge as a remedy that all such 
laws shall become a part of the constitu- 
tion, and she is ina fair way to settle the 
mooted question of whether a constitution 








is constitutional. 





OMETHING COMFORT- 

S ABLE—pleasant—jolly — 

about a fat man that 
always ge/s me. 

And I've got more /fa/ man 
friends today than any man who 
ever “talked clothes.” 

“Pre-Shrunk” got ’em all for 
Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk” Gar- 
ments. 

They saw the point —right off 
the bat. 

Now you take a Slim Jim—a 
fellow like a post in the back 
yard that you tie the line to and 
just hang the clothes on to— 


HE’S EASY to “fit” beside 
my FAT friend. 
Z ought to know. Look at 


me. It’s a cinch for a shadow 
like me to buy satisfactory sats 
and overcoats since I started to 
wear 





of weather 


25 





and wearing 
them a// the time or any old 
time. 

FAT men know the horrors of 
clothes that shrink and éag, where 
they shouldn't, and éiznd and 
chafe where it hurts. FAT men 
also know xow that Kaufman 
Garments can’/, don’t and won't 


“welch” in the fabric—in shape 
— or in style. 

Because the Kaufman Exclu- 
sive ‘* Pre-Shrinking’’ Process 


shrinks the fabric in the fvece, 
before it is cut into the Garment, 
it’s dollars in your pocket that 
Kaufman Garments will suit YOU 
—fat or thin. 

Kaufman Dealers have latest 
varieties in models and patterns. 
Kach Garment ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ — 
Guaranteed by Kaufman Trade- 


Kaufman 
“Pre=Shrunk” 
Garments 


Other Clothes used to get me 
mad easy when I paid good money 
—liked ’em—wore ’em— got 
damp or rainel on. Then they’d 
shrink all out of shape—so that all 
the tailors in town couldn't get 
any style dack into them again. 

Because mo clothes—except 
Kaufman Garments—are /rop- 
erly ‘‘Pre-Shrunk”’ the Exclusive 
Kaufman Way— hard and fast to 
stay-style and wear-looks in spite 





Trade-Mark 


Mark in each Sut and Overcoat 
—To please you, or money back. 

Value in each Garment equal 
to much higher prices in Kaufman 
**Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments that 
stay what you pay to ge/—$12. 
to $30. 





Our Prices range from $12. to 
$30. Most people can be suited 
in Kaufman ‘“ Pre-Shrunk”’ 
Garments 











$15.to $18. 


Ask Kaufman Dealers for the 
New Aaufman Fail and Winter 
Siyle Book. 

— Most interesting to read. 

—On ‘‘ Pre-Shrunk’’ advan- 
tages. 

— Or, write Chas. Kaufman & 
Bros., Chicago. 






























































SLEEP 


Comes Easily On 


Foster’s IDEAL Spring 


Acknowledged by the furniture trade and thou- 
sands of users to be the acme of perfection. Con- 
structed on unique patented lines —the crowning 
achievement of a lifetime's experience and effort. 
Each of its specially tempered coil springs acts 
independently, gently yielding to the downward 
pressure of the body in exact proportion to weight, 
and conforming perfectly to every curve, yet re- 
turning instantly to its original height as soon as 
the occupant arises. The only spring on which a 
heavy and a light person may sleep at the same 

time without being involuntarily rolled together. 
= priceless boon to invalids, a delightful luxury 
lor all. 


This 
Trade 
Mark 


On all 
our 
goods 





Look for it. Like all best things, the Ideal 
Spring is imitated, but in appearance only. All 
good dealers sell and recommend it. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Wide Awake Facts About Sleep,’’ 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Ideal Accident-Proof Crib 


No worry for mother if baby is left in an IDEAL 
ACCIDENT-PROOF CRIB. High sliding sides, 
closely spaced spindles, woven-wire springs, pat- 
ented rail fastener, (on our cribs only) — guaran- 
teed not to break. Different styles and prices. 
Enameled white or colors. Write for Crib book- 
let, sent free with name of dealer. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


4 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 
1402 N. 16th Street 
St. Louls, Mo. 





SS - 
A “} Can't Get 
Rat 


PAN 04 0558) 36 8 
PROOF __ 

















(Law Department’ 


Intercontinental 
University 

Wim. Macon Coleman, A.H.Ph.D., 

Dean; Justice David J. Brewer, 


U.S. Supreme Court; Hon. Martin 
A. Knapp, Chairman Interstate 


Commerce Commission; Edward 
Everett Hale, are among the 
founders of the University. 
’ e 

Two Years’ Course in Law 
that secures admission to the bar 
in nearly all States. Moderate 
cost. Easy payments. Instruc- 
tion by mail only. Greatest 





school on earth, 


Over 160 Courses 


including Mechanical, Electrical, 


Hon, Martin A. Knapp 


Civil, Structural and Sanitary En- 
gineering, Languages, Oratory, 
Agriculture, Domestic Science, 
Business Correspondence, Adver- 
tising, Journalism, Real Estate, 


Accounting, Civil Service, Espe- 
< ranto, etc. Eminent Teachers. 

Full details free. Send for Cata- 
Edward Everett Halo log 6. State your preference. 


INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 





Chartered under laws, enacted by the United States Congress, 
to give and furnish instruction, by mail or otherwise, 
in any or ali branches of knowledge in any 


or all parts of the world. 


a I. C. U. Building, Washington, D C. } 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


| The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The 
swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever in- 
vented. The fastest sled for boys. The 
only sled girls can properly control. 
Steering without dragging the feet lets it 
go full speed — saves its cost in shoes the 















first season — prevents wet feet, colds 
and doctor’s bills. Made of second . 
growth white ash and steel — built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN&CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LERNER Patentees nen Manufacturers, . 
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THE POLITEST 


NATION 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


and girls he met, before going home to 
write about Beatrice being a glint of 
Heaven’s radiance. I don’t think his 
biographers mention that peculiarity of 
his, but it is natural they do not, for they 
were Italians, and so was Dante; and 
there would have been nothing unusual in 
his spending one-half the day insulting 
womanhood and the remainder in idolizing 
it. They are soulful people, these Italians, 
and that’s what keeps them so busy doin; 
ae every one of them ought to get kicke 
or.” 

“Corpo di Bacco!’’ shrieked the Italian. 
“Ts the word of this savage, this man 
from the plains, this companion of redskins, 
to be accepted by you as Gospel on a sub- 
ject he knows wetiton about? What can 
a person like this know of the instincts of 
the cultured Latin races?” 

“That’s true,” said the Frenchman, 
coming to the other’s support. ‘‘ He forgets 
that our Latin valor is of historic record. 
He forgets 

‘There is one thing J can never forget,” 
interposed a quiet-mannered American of 
distinguished aqpeenan, ‘not if I live to 
be a hundred. I was in the Charity Bazar 
fire in Paris, and what I saw there of French 
valor is also a matter of historic record. I 
saw your countrymen, sir, men of the 
highest social classes, so overpowered by 
fear that they struck down with their fists 
ladies of their own class, some of them aged, 
who crowded the avenues of escape and 
imperiled the lives of these male creatures 
who were a disgrace to the name of man. 
Most of you remember the horror of those 
scenes too well to — any detailed 
descriptions from me. From that time, the 
world knows what value to attach to 
French valor or to Latin chivalry.” 





The Impulsive Latin Temperament 


The Frenchman showed no inclination 
whatever to reply, but the Italian rushed 
once more impetuously into the breach. 
“‘Gentlemen,”’ he appealed, “I ask you, 
is it just, is it generous to condemn my 
countrymen on, simply, the external 
manifestation of a sentiment you cannot 
understand? If you could bring yourselves 
to realize how different your race is from 
mine 

“Oh! we realize it all right, don’t you 
fret,”’ put in the Westerner. 

“Tf you would admit that with your 
marble-like, phlegmatic nature you are 
incapable of understanding the warm, im- 
pulsive, pacts temperament of the Italians 

ou would not stigmatize our people as you 
ave the habit of doing ——” 

Once more the American from beyond 
the Rockies broke into the discourse of the 
Neapolitan. ‘‘I would like to have you 
explain,” he said, ‘‘where the warm, impul- 
sive, poetic part comes in. It seems to me 
I was the hot poet in the talesI told. I was 
the one who butted in without stopping to 
think. Your countrymen were the cool and 
smiling Iagos. They kept grinning, while 
there was something scorching me under 
the collar.” 

“‘T will explain my words, and you shall 
see,”’ resumed the Italian. ‘‘The men you 
knocked down in Naples meant no harm. 
They were simply obeying the impulse of 
their souls. They saw on the street women 
who fitted into their poetic reveries. These 
impulsive Italians recognized their affini- 
ties. Why do you laugh, gentlemen? Oh! 
yes; because you do not understand. I 
wish you did. I wish you could appreciate 
what the word ‘simpatica’ means to us. 
It is the concentrated essence of the ideal. 

‘‘We are a nation of dreamers, we Ital- 
ians, and in our visions each of us sees the 
face and form of a living woman. We be- 
lieve she is the soul-mate whom Fate cre- 
ates for us. Some of us go all through life 
without seeing her in the flesh, but most of 
us are blessed by meeting her some time or 
other. We never know where or when this 
ecstasy ef be vouchsafed to us, but when 
it comes, all the’intense, long-restrained and 
long-accumulating passion of our souls 
bursts into rhapsody at the sight of her. 
The spot where Destiny first shows us the 
living face of our dreams may be the 
crowded thoroughfare of a city; the rav- 
ishing ideal herself may be of foreign birth, 
and not know a word of our language; or 
she may be the earthly wife of another. 
These are little details of no consequence 
compared to the resistless avalanche of 





adoration that rushes from the soul to the 
lips of the beholder. If there is another 
Italian standing near he understands it all. 
He realizes that his countryman’s life 
dream is being realized. But if one of you 
men of the colder, unsusceptible races is a 
witness to the spectacle, he misinterprets 
the divine afflatus, and believes the lady is 
being insulted. That is how this terrible 
misunderstanding arises between our races.” 

“Sir,” added the Westerner sarcastic- 
ally, ‘‘my erstwhile stony soul is suffused 
with shame. I would gladly give six dol- 
lars if any one of the dreamy gentlemen 
that I walloped in Italy could kick me now. 
I humbly confess the error of my ways. 
The same apology is due to Italy from the 
police officials, the newspapers and the 
people of New York, who stirred up all 
that talk about a crime-wave, which was 
really only a wholesale awakening of our 
Italian fellow-citizens from their dreams 
- = sudden apparition of a bunch of 

nities.” 


“T should like to inquire,” said the 
Bostonian, ‘‘whether every Italian is en- 
titled to one single inspired vision of this 
kind during his life, or if the number of 
affinities he keeps encountering varies 
according to the intensity of his soulful- 
ness. It would also be interesting to know 
whether the psychic chivalry in question 
hits the bull’s-eye every time, or whether 
Destiny dallies with it now and then by 
ringing a false alarm.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the Italian, ‘I 
know your language well enough to dis- 
cover the irony in your remarks. I am 
sorry, therefore, if I have failed to con- 
vince you of what I say, but, nevertheless, 
I am speaking the absolute truth. I have 
explained to you the motive that ani- 
mates an Italian in acts which other races, 
not understanding him, misjudge. My 
people are Nature’s children. The are 
swayed entirely by impulse, and ) Fae 
temperamentally poetic and artistic, are 
incapable of weighing their acts or speech in 
the scales of hard, practical common-sense. 

“This gentleman wants to know if an 
Italian meets his affinity more than once in 
a lifetime. No; emphatically, no. But it 
is true he may sometimes make a mistake. 
In ae for the first time some woman 
or girl, his fervid nature may deceive him 
into thinking he has at last found the cher- 
ished one whose image is stamped on his 
soul. But any human being is liable to a 
mistake. Besides, it ney be you onlookers 
who are mistaken. ot understanding 
his language or the real significance of his 
gestures, you might imagine he was giving 
expression to the intense joy of his soul 
in having found his long-sought ideal, 
whereas his exuberance might result from 
quite another feeling.” 


All a Misunderstanding 


‘“You must not lose sight of the fact that 
we Italians are by instinct lovers of the 
beautiful and artistic. When we see any- 
thing that is supremely beautiful, whether 
an object of Nature, or art, or an exquisite 
woman, our instinct manifests itself in a 
burst of admiration that cannot be re- 
loge e Watch a poor Italian laborer, 
or instance, standing before a florist’s 
window. he sees a rarely beautiful 
flower his admiration bursts into words. 
If a beautiful woman or a beautiful child 
asses him in the street it is as natural as 
reathing for him to “ap utterance to his 
intense admiration. It is his artistic soul 
that is voicing its emotions. 

“Yet the callous. American who over- 
hears the words, without knowing what 
they mean, and sees the impulsive Italian 
gazing after the object that had evoked his 
rapture, makes up his little mind that the 
poor workingman had insulted an Amer- 
ican woman or child. He hastily summons 
a crowd of citizens. They chase the fright- 
ened foreigner, overtake him, and being 
Americans, and therefore unchivalrous, 
beat him unmercifully until he is rescued 
by the police and taken to the station- 
house. ”’ 

This exposition of the noble principles of 
Latin chivalry closed the discussion for 
the evening, and the conference terminated 
with an all-around fraternization on the 
part of the delegates, who mutually recog- 
nized that their criticism of each other’s 
country had undoubtedly been based upon 
a misunderstanding. 
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Sunlor 
ALL ABOARD! 


Off for a trip in the youngsters’ own rig—in all 
the world of fun, what fun like this! Out of doors 
from morning till night. 

Buy your a 74 a Studebaker Junior—the 
“little wagon with a big reputation.” It is built 
after the style of the regular Studebaker— oak 
frame, farm wagon gearing with bent hounds and 
adjustable reach, all parts strongly ironed and 
braced, welded tires, staggered spokes, hub boxes 
and caps, oak shafts (or pole if desired), handsomely 
painted throughout. on your Studebaker 
agent, or order direct. 


PRICE $10.00 
Write oom beautiful mae 


unior” wagon bookle 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 
South Bend, Ind. 
P.S. Any first-class toy y 


dealer will order one for 
you if you so desire. 






















Prettiest, 
Daintiest, 
Softest 
Made 


Women's $1.25 
Children’s $1 
Men's ( Plain Front) $1.25 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft 
leather soles with one inch of carded 
wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and leather outer soles, making 

a perfect cushion 
comry cro tread. Ideal for the 
edroom. 

Colors: Red, Gray, Navy 
Blue, Fancy Colors for 
Women and Children. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 38 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York 





















What do YOU do 


after School hours? 


Every boy can turn his spare time after school 
hours on Friday and on Saturday into money. 
Some boys earn $15.00 a week or more in this 
way. The work is easy. No capital required 
to start—we supply everythin necessary to 
make money right from the start SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it all that is necessary is to 
write us a letter and we will furnish ten copies of 
magazines free of charge, to be sold at 5 cts. each. 
After that whatever you reauire at wholesale 

rice. We will also send you a booklet written 

y some of the boys telling how they work. 


$30 in Cash and a lot of other prizes to boys 


who do good work each month— part of 
them reserved for those who start next week. 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Great Fun 
For 10c 


SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my Big Catalogue of 
‘Toys, Games, and Musical 
* Novelties I will on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

STRAUSS, The Toy King 
3965 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 





! “FY ch 
STRAUS? 


THE TOY KING 











Make Your Home Artistic 


by decorating each room with Alabastine 
in perfect color harmony with its furnish- 
ings. Alabastine comes in dry powdered 
form, and when mixed with cold water 
anyone can easily apply it to any surface. 
It hardens and sets to the wall, becoming 
a part of it, and will neither rub nor 
wear off, nor fade. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is more durable, more artistic and more economical 
than wall paper, tapestry, kalsomine, or any other 
wall coating material. Germs or insects cannot thrive 
where it is used. Different tints can be — one 
over the other, season after season, without the bother 
or expense of washing or scraping the walls—thus 
reducing the cost of re-decorating at least one-half. 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for the 
book, ‘‘Dainty Wall Decorations,’’ 


beautifully illustrated in colors, showing the new art 
decorations for homes, schools and churches, and 
containing working plans and valuable suggestions 
for interior decoration. It explains how easy it is and 
how little it costs to make any home an artistic suc- 
cess. Tint cards free on request. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and 
properly labeled packages by all paint and oil, 
drug, hardware and general stores, at 50c the 
package for white, 55c for tints. A package 
will cover from to 450 square feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the surface. 


The Alabastine Co., 907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept H, 105 Water Street,.New York City. 





Sooner or later it will be worth dollars 
to you to have our illustrated catalog of 
all the standard makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in the follow- 


ing cities: 
fg New York Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee Atlanta Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Write for catalog and address of nearest office. Go 
andsee the machines if possible. 
‘We ship typewriters for inspec- 
tion, rent, sell, and repair. All 
makes, all prices, and we 


SAVE YOU 25% to 75% 
e TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE — ==: Zz 
y the A Wr 3 Machine C ZZ 
345 -347 Broadway, New York mer 


ies Motion Pictures 


Chicago 








NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

Nae 2 as our instruction Book and 

HA ey) ( gig ide’’ tells all. We 

ries yf furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising 


‘osters, ¢ 

Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 

travel, history, religion, temper- 

ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can do it. 

in any locality for a 






man with a little money to show 

in churches, school houses, lodge 

halls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment. Others do 

it, why not you? It's easy; write to us and we'll tell you how. 
Catalogue free 

AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bidg., Chicago 


Metal Trade Checks 


Aluminum, Brass 
5 or German Silver 
77, For General Merchants, Grocers, 

; oryen. Commis Stores, 
. Bf , Soda Fountains, etc. 
he Used as due-bills or exchange for 
fa” produce, labor and mdse. credits. 
We also make time-checks for fac- 
tories. Write today for samples 
and booklet — ‘* Uses of Metal Checks 
in Modern Business."* 


ADAMS BROTHERS CO. 
Established 18 Years TOPEKA, KANSAS 


20 Fine “Shines—l0c 
. Generous Trial Offer 

4 to Prove the Quality ot | 

crea] Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


. Send dime and dealer’s name 

today for handsome Opal Glass 
Box (with metal screw top) filled 
with this wonderful new shoe polish. 























——— Shoe Cream gives quick, lasting and 
brilliant lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure.wax, 
containing oil—NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves the 
leather. Makes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does mot rub 
off or soil the garments. The best shoe polish in the finest, 
handiest package onthe market. Your dime back if not as good 
as we say. Regular size (enough for 80 shines) 25 cents. 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


nvr Indian Basket FREE 


To introduce our Mexican and Indian Goods 
we will send free to any woman a5 in. genu- 
ine Indian Palm Basket, uniquely colored, 
durable, useful and ornamental for the name 
and address of one or more women friends, 
together with 6 cts. to pay postage amd wrap- 
ping. This basket yey ae 
retails regularly as hi as $1.00. "t 
miss this offer. The Francia E. 
Lester Co., B11, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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The Young Lawyer | 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Acquaintances who may eventually ripen 
into friends are not made by half-hearted | 
methods; but, in, if a man is not a good | 
“‘mixer” by inclination he is pretty sure to | 
fail at the job of trying to be one, no matter | 
how much time he gives to it. The qual- 
ities which make friends are qualities of | 
the character and temperament, and I ven- 
ture to say that these qualities are only less 
important than are actual knowledge of 
the law and ability to use that knowledge. 

Every client is, or should be, a study to 
the lawyer who needs clients. The lawyer 
never knows at what moment he may, by 
some little tactful word or move, draw out 
from his client what will be most useful 
when the case comes into court, either in 
producing or emphasizing evidence or in 
avoiding a dangerous point. Again, a 
client may be won or lost by a careless 
word or by failure to give him all the atten- 
tion which every client thinks he should 
have, and which, in most instances, the 
lawyer can contrive to give with a little 
good management. It is of the utmost 
importance also to keep in touch with the 
client, to inform him of the progress or of 
the lack of progress being made and the 
reason for this; otherwise the client is 
almost certain to become impatient and to 
believe himself to be neglected. 

The impatience and dissatisfaction 
which the client feels who hears nothing 
from the attorney when a case is post- 
poned, or for some other reason fails to 
come promptly to trial, is entirely natural, 
and is especially common among those 
clients of the poorer and less intelligent 
classes who most frequently fall to the 
young lawyer. It is not impossible, too, 
that the representatives of the other side, 
if they are not strictly ‘‘on the square,” 
may take advantage of such neglect on the 
part of the attorney, and help along the 
dissatisfaction of the latter’s client by an 
adroit suggestion through a third party, 
and so secure, perhaps, a secret settlement 
of the case: a settlement which lets the 
neglectful attorney altogether out. I men- 
tion this simply because a case of the kind 
came within my knowledge only a year ago. 

One of the best, and certainly the busiest, 
of all young lawyers I know has the faculty 
of making each of his poor clients in turn 
feel that more interest is being taken in his 
ease than in any other, and he frankly 
admits that he cultivates this feeling 
strictly for business reasons. 


Keep Your Temper and Wear a Smile 


Next to tact, perhaps the most valuable 
quality to the young lawyer is the ability 
to keep his temper—to wear a smile no 
matter how trying the situation. With 
some clients the patience of Job almost 
would be exhausted. Women especially 
never tire of talking over trivial points in 
their cases. Though they frequently make 
the best of witnesses on the stand, as clients 
they take up, as a rule, far more time than 
domen. Their family history has a fascina- 
tion for themselves whick they seem to feel 
must be shared by the man who represents 
them legally. And you have to humor 
them orln them. 

I repeat: ‘‘Study your man!”’ And, if 
before a jury trying a case, study also your 
witnesses and your jury-box. The methods 
which will win out in one case may utterly 
fail in the next. For instance, the attorney 
who attempts in a magistrate’s office to 

uote law at length, and in a solemn, pon- 
p nome way, is fairly sure to get the worst 
of it if his opponent has a sharp tongue, 
bluff and a ready wit. Few magistrates 
have any knowledge of the law, all of them 
have a good many foolish cases to hear, and 
consequently they do not wish to waste 
their time in listening to a learned dis- 
quisition on the technical points of a case 








which they would prefer to put up to a court. 

When all is said and done it is the in- 
dividual mistakes of each young lawyer 
which interfere most with his progress. 
But there are, besides, certain conditions, 
inseparable from the attitude of the pro- 
fession as a whole, which have much to do 
with making the common lot of young 
attorneys more difficult than it otherwise 
would be. The impropriety of hustling or 
of advertising for business, already re- 
ferred to, is a decided handicap. There are 
also certain conditions incidental to court 
methods and to the very much over- 
crowded condition of the courts which seem 
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Automobiles 


For the year 1908 the en- 
tire facilities of the Rambler 
factory will be devoted to the 
production of two Models, 
34 and 31. 


Model 34, a five-passenger tour- 
ing car with four-cylinder vertical 
motor, 32 horse power, has selective 
type transmission with shaft drive. 
The wheel base is 112 in., wheels 
36 in., with 4 in. tires. Price, fully 
equipped, $2,250. The same 
chassis, however, with appropri- 
ate changes in detail, will be 
equipped with a roadster body with 
rumble seat, at the same price. 


Model 31 is a five-passenger 
touring car with detachable ton- 
neau, equipped with the Rambler 
unit power plant, comprising double 
opposed motor, multiple disc clutch 
and planetary transmission entirely 
enclosed. Price, fully equipped, 
$1,400. This model can be fur- 
nished with torpedo deck in lieu 
of the tonneau, at $1,300. 


Both models have been 
brought to the highest possi- 


ble degree of perfection in 
every detail that insures 


Service, Economy and Comfort 


A complete line of 1908 Ramblers will be 
shown at a private exhibit at the sailes- 
rooms of the Homan & Schulz Company, 
38-40 West 62nd Street, New York City, 
during both New York Automobile shows. 


You cannot afford to miss 
making a critical inspection 
of these 1908 models of 


The Car of Steady Servic 


Advance catalog now ready; write for a copy today. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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**Cheral’”’ 


Patent Colt 
Custom Made 
Lace Boot 
Gen. Matt Top 


Unless Style and Fit are 
permanent in a Shoe—Wear 
is nothing—You’ll get per- 
manent Style and Fit in the 
Florsheim Shoe—and Wear 
besides—The latest and most 
up-to-date Shoe made—best 
materials—most expert 
workmanship — ‘‘Custom 
Made”’ $6. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every foot.”’ 
Send forit. Most styles sell for $5 and $6. 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


















FRENCH — GERMAN — | 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 
Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work 
of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 








803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 








Are Your Diamonds Secure? 


Insure their safety by \ | For solitaire or cluster 
re their safety by Pm. € or cl 
mounting them in the , | 1] fg rings, ear-screws, studs, 
White Platinum Tip Ns //, etc. Yourjeweler will sup- 
Arch Crown Setting “<p ~ ply the ‘Arch Crown."’ 

. \ 4 

Cannot swear, or work U7” “Precious Stones and 
. d Ww ” 

white tips blend with and Their Care 

increase the apparent size Our interesting booklet, 


of the gems \i, |/, Sent free for his name. 
—_ — 










\q Arch Crown Mfg.Co. 
* 22 Camp Street 
Newark, N.J. 











Our Certificates of Deposit secured 
by first mortgages on real estate appeal 
to business men and other persons |) 
who wish to separate a part of their 
money from their active capital. In 
terest ag monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually. Send for booklet *C.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST CO, 
CAPITAL ESURPLUS $300.0000) SALT LAKE CITY 


0 RRO VOM ER FORE PERU ON UUOUNO IOUT IM SAUNIUT « 
















Texas Farm Pictures [ook 


North Texas banner wheat, corn and cotton lands 


at $30. per acre, mailed free upon application to | 
TEXAS FARM LAND CO., 277 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills. | 
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to interfere more with the young lawyer 
than with the experienced practitioner. 
Often the young lawyer to work for 
months, sometimes even for years, before 
closing up a case and getting paid for his 
work. Seontions, probably, he has had to 
advance a good deal of money to pay the 
cost of the suit, while his client, finding the 
case postponed again and again or, for 
some other reason, coming very slowly to 
trial, blames the attorney for this, of course 
with no benefit to the latter’s reputation. 
Yet the very red tape and machinery of 
the law which put it beyond the power of 
the average attorney to hustle or promote 
his individual interest at the expense of 
others, in the end, I am inclined to think, 
are helpful to him. The usefulness of the 
etiquette of the profession has long been a 
debatable point among the younger men of 
the bar; but, all in all, we are benefited by 
its existence, in my opinion. The relation 
of the client and the attorney is, by the 
very nature of things, so entirely personal 
that it is very doubtful whether efforts 
which the attorney might put forth to 
emulate the methods of business men 
would have happy results for either party. 
There seems to be no middle road for the 
oung lawyer in this matter; either he must 
reak with convention entirely and be- 
come what amounts to a professional out- 
cast, or else he must abide by the so-called 
rules of etiquette and retain respect for 
whatever he succeeds in accomplishing. 
To me the situation is epitomized by the 
statement that, as professional etiquette is 


a set of rules made by gentlemen for gentle- ; 


men, it is therefore worthy of strict observ- 
ance by gentlemen. 

On the other hand, some of the young 
men who are fighting for a place beside me 
are skeptical of this sort of thing. One of 
them said to me not long ago: 

‘‘The average young man goes to the bar 
with high ideals, but, when he has been 
bumped a few times by the old codgers who 
are graceful in turning sharp corners, he 
is apt to wake up and take notice of things 
he turned his eyes away from before. This 
etiquette business makes me sick. The 
fellows who talk of the solemnity of the 
courtroom and the dignity of the law are 
of the same sort as those who talk of relig- 
ion every time you run across them. If a 
man is honest he doesn’t have to talk about 
it all the time to prove it. If a man is 
honest at heart he is not going to convince 
other people of that fact by reminding 
other people of it all the time. What be- 
comes of the dignity of the law, I’d like to 
know, when some twenty-thousand-dollar- 
a-year attorney, who has been held up to 
me as a pattern of success and square deal- 
ing, slides into the judge’s private office 
before a trial? Etiquette? It is a farce.” 

This, however, I repeat, isn’t my own 
view. And perhaps t feel that way be- 
cause it has never seemed to me that, 
among attorneys, it was necessarily a case 
of dog eat dog—as many seem to think it 
is. I have found that the successful prac- 
titioner generally is a man who has gone 
ahead because & had it in him to go 
ahead, and because he was honest in his 
actions as well as in the views he expressed. 
Also I have found that such a practitioner 
was usually ready to give me a helping hand 
when the chance. came. 


Lawyers Lend a Hand 


It is my experience that the attitude of the 
legal profession throughout is one of good- 
will, and that there is less jealousy among 
its members than in most of the other 
professions. 

It is very much the same way with the 
attitude of the courts toward the young 
lawyer. In the main, the judges are con- 
siderate and courteous—though a great 


deal depends upon both the attorney and | 


the judge in each instance. In every case 
that I have noted ny the treat- 
ment of the attorney by the court has been 
just about what the former deserved. 
hat is to say, if the judge was told the 
exact truth, and the attorney did what he 
promised to do or was instructed he must 
do, he was treated as would have been any 
older man, and occasionally received, be- 
sides, such kindly advice as made his work 
a good deal easier for him. 
ut no judge—that is, no self-respecting 
judge—will stand equivocation or bad 
faith on the part of an attorney, young or 
old, and judicial confidence once destroyed, 
the lawyer—young or old—is likely to have 
a thorny path ahead of him. Young men 
often make the fatal mistake of trying to 
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MAKING A 


“STAND right here for a 
minute at this man’s 
elbow. Watch him. 

“He is one of the inspectors in this depart- 
ment, where every &.Mpfee MOvement must pass, 
when assembled, for the most rigid, searching 
examination. 

“Nothing escapes them. Every point must 
bear their scrutiny. Nothing is allowed to be too 
loose—nothing is allowed to be too tight. 


‘Their one duty is to see that every buyer of 
a MuMeglad watch secures a movement in perfect 
running order, one which is absolutely right.” 


We spend $30,000 a year 
on the inspection alone of 


Iklan watches. 


This is but one more reason why we call the 


NawtBaglene 


‘**The Watch for the Great American People’’ 


$2 to $36 

Every step taken in making a AuMiplaa is 
a straight stride toward solid value—every 
process adds definite worth. The Au&€pleea is 
the only medium priced watch with both case 
and movement made under one roof each to 
exactly fit the other. Look inside for the 
ironclad guarantee. 

Ask your jeweler to show you /uplasdt 
watches. If he does not keep them, send us his 
name and address, and we will send you a free 
copy of tl.e most beautiful book ever attempted 
by any watch manufacturer — our splendid new 
catalog of watches for men and women. We 
will see that you get through your dealer any 
watch that you want. Write us to-day and 
remember to give us your jeweler’s name. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
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Assembled 














No. 9621—Actual Size. Open Face. 10 Kt. Gold 
Filled Case. 20 Year Guarantee. §7.50. 

No. 363—Actual Size. Nickel Silver Case. Either 
Plain Back or Engine Turned. Warranted 








116 Dover Street Waterbury, Conn. Correct Timekeeper. $2.50. 











get in any local store? 


charges on all our goods, even to foreign countries. 


The Warren Mansfield Co., 265 S. Middle St., Portland, Me. 














REVOLVERS 
for Accuracy, Reliability, Dura- 
bility and Perfect Workmanship 


Are Recognized by 
Every Nation as 
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Catalog ‘‘ Pistols” describes all models. Mailed on request. 


Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg.Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 15a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


‘CALIFORNIA 


RELIABLE INFORMATION 
From the California State Realty Federation. Z| 





Do you realize that with a magnifi- 
cently printed jewelry and silverware 
catalogue like ours before you, where 
everything is pictured just as it is, you 
have what is exactly as good as a com- 
plete jewelry store in your own home, 
to select beautiful Christmas presents 
from at your leisure, with ten times the 
selection, and at prices much lower than you can 


prising 500 responsible real estate agents in all por- 
tions of California. Herbert Burdett, Executive Secre- 
tary, 720 Merchants Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, California. 
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A Handsome 

Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 4 Handsome 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
_ about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00. We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
home buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 
List. Andersch Bros., Dep’ % 


Drop us a postal card and we will send the cata- 
logue absolutely free. 








Remember, we prepay express 











BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 
E cordially invite. you to send for a copy of our free booklet ‘‘ M,” explaining 


V V _how you can deposit your money with this large, safe bank by mail as ex. 
peditiously and with as much security as if you lived next door to it. Deposits 
of any amount from One Dollar upwards are solicited. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
oO 


CLEVELAND. OH! THE CITY OF BANKS 
ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 
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Soups 
Stews and Hashes 


are rendered much more 
tasty and appetizing by the 
use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, 
Meats, Game, Salads, 
Cheese, etc. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 

















Home Songs 


Contains 140 of tnechoicest old familiar songs; the kind 
our mothers loved to sing. Songs that will never die. 


Irish Songs 


66 of the best known Irish folk songs selected with care 
from the many beautiful airs of this melody loving race. 















118 in all, —a collection consisting of the cream of the 
popular melodies of the different American Colleges. 








Each, bound in heavy paper, 
cloth back. - 


HOLIDAY EDITION in white, red 
and gold, neatly boxed, very hand- 
some, $1.25 each. 


We prepay delivery charges. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Department L 

150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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J, , Persons engaged in business who wish 

+) to separate a part of their funds from their 

active capital should write us for booklet 

é **S,"" which explains our plan of receiving 
& deposits by mail. 


FIRST; TRUSTS SAVINGS BANK 


GUCAPITAL $100,000 °C) 4) UU TOK tla 
The Business Magazine 


for one year and complete 
desk cabinet for $2.00, either 
onealoneis worth morethan 
$2.00. Brightest, most prac- 
tical of publications. Every 
copy proves it. All business 
men need it. Write today. 


The Business Magazine Company, Knoxville,Tenn. 


EVERY BOY SHOULD, , OWN 


4 one Electric Motor. Our 
model B. Jim Danty Trae @ 8 15 ‘ 
| tical Motor sent prepaid for? 4+ 
Send 2c stamp for80-p. catalog ;—tells 
all you want to knowabout ELEC- 
TRICITY with hundreds of illus- >=44 



































ARITHMETIC 


SELF Plain, easily understood vol- 
ume for who have not 
TAUGHT had the opportunity of learn- 
ing this subject thoroughly, 

or who have forgotten what they once 
learned. 257 pages. Requires no teacher. 
Send 60c. (stamps accepted) for this great 
book, in cloth. Edition de Luxe, $1.00. 

GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO., 

4470 Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1870. 


SPANGENBERG § 


PRACTICA 


ARITHME TI 
Self lat i) 
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Will You Try a Fox Typewriter 


side-step with the judge or of excusing 
their failure to live up to promises in order 
to gain for themselves a temporary advan- 
tage. My way of looking at this is that, 
their deceit once discovered, they would 
be much better off if thereafter they took 
no case into the court in which they had 
offended. 

The young man probably gets more than 
a majority of the small cases to handle, 
both use he is willing to give attention 
and time to these which the busy practi- 
tioner could not well afford to give, and 
because he charges less for the work than 
would an older practitioner. A good many 
business men, too, turn over small cases to 
young lawyers of their acquaintance for the 
sake of “‘doing the boy a good turn.” 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say 
that some of our biggest lawyers would 
rather handle a little case which chanced 
to involve a nice point of law than to 
accept a very large piece of litigation 
whose legal course would take them over 
well-trodden ground. 

Not long ago I was told that the biggest 
corporation lawyer in my city had declined 
to associate himself professionally with 
another distinguished corporation lawyer 
according to a plan by which they were to 
become consultants rather than actual 
pleaders, because, as he said, “I would 
rather go down into a magistrate’s court 
and fight out a case which interested me, 
and get twenty-five dollars or nothing for 
the oe than sit in my chair and do a day’s 
work for some big corporation which paid 
me five hundred dollars for the work.’ 

He is not so rare a type as one might sup- 

se. The law has always attracted two 

inds of men: the one who sees the chance to 
make money out of it, and who often makes 
that money by means which, to put it po- 
litely, are not worthy of entire respect; the 
other who takes joy in pitting his knowledge 
of the law and his skill in using that knowl- 
edge against an equally strong opponent, 
and to whom the money-making end is a 
secondary consideration. 

The profession itself, like the men who 
are engaged in it, has changed but little 
since it became a profession, except in cer- 
tain outward forms. In some ways it may 
have become rather more of a business 
than it used to be. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the tendency to introduce business 
methods into law is offered by the devel- 
ry of the trust companies which have 
a legal me nc nm that does work former] 
done by the lawyer. Pietvetdunaunr wil 
draw a will, act as administrator or guard- 
ian or give a bond; it will search a record 
and give a policy and title insurance in- 
demnifying the prospective buyer against 
an inaccurate search. Thereby it has been 
enabled to acquire a large amount of that 
legal ‘‘business’”” which comes to the 
Orphans’ Court and which was formerly 
handled by an attorney. 

Of specialization in the law, strictly 
speaking, there is very little to-day outside 
of the city of New York. There lawyers 
do, to a certain extent, associate them- 
selves pear. each devoting his 
personal attention to some _ particular 

hase of the law, the resulting fee in each 
instance usually being divided according 
to previous agreement. Outside of New 
York this plan has found no great favor in 
the United States. 

In any event, it has but little bearin 
upon the young lawyer. He has as muc 
as he can do to get along by taking any and 
all cases provided they are of proper kind. 

Corporation law, as a matter of fact, 
owing to its large rewards, is drawing to it 
more and more strongly the best men 
throughout the country, and many young 
men undoubtedly look to giving all their 
time to practicing it. But during the early 
years such a wish can be little more than an 
ambition. Big corporations select for their 
counsel experienced and skillful practi- 
tioners, and whenever a young man repre- 
sents a corporation it may almost certainly 
be put down as the result of personal influ- 
ence. For instance, a traction company in 
one of our large cities has on its legal staff 
some fifteen young men, every one of them, 
I believe, appointed because of a pull with 
some Official of the road. Of the man with 
a pull, by the way, I have always had my 
suspicions, perhaps because I have never 
enjoyed the sensation of being “pulled,” 
and, in consequence, am sure that it 
would, on the whole, be a very shameful 
sensation. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of two papers 
on the Law as a field for young men. 
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At My Expense I invented the Fox Type- 


writer and manufacture it to- 





day. 





I know just how good it is. 
better typewriter than any other typewriter ever built. 

I know other typewriters of all kinds and I know 
that the Fox has every improvement and every feature 
that any of them has— and more. 
Fox in your office at my expense and have you 


I know that it is a 


I want to place a 





, compare it part for part, feature for feature with any 
W. R. FOX, Pres. Fox Typewriter Co. other typewriter. : 

I will let the typewriter speak for itself. All I say about it and claim for it 
will be demonstrated by the machine itself more convincingly than I could tell it. 


Then I want to leave the decision to you. 
If you want it then I will either sell you one 
direct on favorable terms, or my nearest 
representative or dealer will do it for me. 
If you already have a machine we will take 
that in part payment. 

All you have to do is to fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to me today. 


The Test or Trial Will Not Cost 
You a Penny 

This is the way I sell typewriters ; it is a 
good, fair, honest way. It has not a weak 
link in the chain of fairness. 

I do not belong to any trust and nobody 
dictates the price I shall sell at or how 
I shall sell. 

That’s my business. 

Isell my machine strictly on its merits, not 
for what it used to be but for what it is today. 

It isno joke tosuccessfully sell typewriters 
in competition with a big trust. My machine 
has to be better than others (not simply as 
good) to stand a chance in competition. 
It is better. 

If the machine is not as good as I say it 
is it would have been impossible for me to 
build up the enormous business I have, 
because to-day I am selling thousands of 
Fox Typewriters — in every civilized coun- 
try in the world. 

All the writing on the Fox is always in 
sight and directly in the line of vision, the 


writing line is indicated and the printing 














point is pointed out so that the Fox is just 
what I claim a pertect visible typewriter. 

The typebar and hanger are the heart 
of a typewriter, that means they are the 
most vital part, a weak typebar means a 
weak typewriter. Show me a typebar-bear- 
ing that is narrow and has no wearing sur- 
face and it tells me that under hard wear 
such a typewriter will not retain its align- 
ment and sooner or later get out of order. 

On the Fox the bearing is wide and the bar 
heavy and will stand years and years of hard 
work. 

Then again with the Fox, one machine is 
equipped to do all kinds of work —letter 
writing —in voicing — billing — tabulating 
figures —stencil cutting and heavy mani- 
folding, anything any typewriter can do the 
Fox will do— and more. 

Youcan buy one machine and twocarriages 
of different lengths and change them at will. 

You can lift the platen or writing cylinder 
right out and put in another in a second. 
You can write in two colors and you do not 
have to touch your ribbon from the time you 
put it on the machine till it is worn out. 

You can do all these things and many 
more and do them better than you can with 
any other typewriter. 

And remember this is the machine I want 
to place in your office for trial and exami- 
nation atmyexpense. It doesn’t cost youa 
penny to try it. 


Will You Do This? 











have. 
want me to give you such a chance iffyou 


Let me appeal to you as a fair-minded business man to @ least be 
friendly enough to give me a chance to show you what ¢ 

Iam sure you weak i 

had something to sell me. 

All I want you to do is to fill out and mail me to-day the 
attached coupon. i 
to me personally. 


W.R. FOX, Pres., 
Fox Typewriter Company 
203 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send for my catalog, which 


takes up the construction of 
the Fox in detail—it’s Free. 






Send it 





Trade in Your 
Old Type- 
writer cS 
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We offer a great variety of TOYS, DOLLS, 
GAMES, BOOKS and NOVELTIES for gift pur- 
poses, at prices ranging from 25 cts. to $25.00. 


Christmas Play-Presents 


Newest Winter Styles 
in Children’s Wear 


Our advanced ideas in designing and 
making children’s ready-to-wear ap- 
parel, give the newest fashions in every 
article of juvenile dress, in widest 
variety of becoming styles and ap- 
propriate fabrics. 





O lll t t d C t | containing 78 pages, describes many new fash- 
ur ustrate ata ogue ions in children’s and infants’ wear, in qual- 
ities and materials to answer any purpose. Several of the pages are devoted to our 
Toy Depariment. 

Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is so well organized, that distant 

patrons find shopping by mail, both convenient and satisfactory. 


60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents 


Address Dept. 13 














Wanted in every county to sell the 

e n ts ‘Transparent Handle Good com- 
Pocket Knife. mission 

paid. Large catalogue sent Free. Write 


for terms. NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 17 Bar St., Canton, 0. 


Jur $ books for inventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts.stam ps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 








onratat oar that PROTECT== 





Estab. 1869 








GEM 2? 


See The oa 
New Bar 


The Greatest of 
all Safety Razor 
Improvements. A 
bar that guides the shave 
and overcomes the re- 
sistance of the beard. It 
smoothens, and tight- 
ens the skin correctly at 
the shaving edge, add- 
ing a delightful mas- 
sage effect, and renders 
shaving a pleasurable 
experience. It makes 
the ‘‘GEM’’ Junior 
perfection, yet does not 
add a cent to its price. 


red. No, 


Blades, Frame, Shaving and Strop- 
ping Handle in Handsome Case . 
Special Set, 12 blades, in extra case, $1.50. 


The wonderful ‘‘Gem"’ Junior blades retain their 
edge longer than any hitherto known. 7 blades give 
more than a hundred perfect shaves. When dull mail 
with 25c. and 7 brand new ones will be sent, postpaid. 


A storiette “The Gentle Art of Self Shaving" 
including a full course in shaving, sent Free. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street New York 


30 years in business. 


Set Complete, 7 best, all steel $1.00 














A CORRECTION 


In the advertisement of the Edwin Cigar Co. 
of New York, which appeared on page 31 of 
the October Sth issue of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, an error was made. The date 
on which our extraordinary cigar offer expires 
was given as November Sth, although we 
desired to make the offer hold good up to and 
including December 20th, in order to give 
those readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST who wish to secure cigars for Christmas 
gifts, the opportunity to avail themselves of our 
offer. The offer in brief is, 100 Key West 
Havana Seconds for $1.90 and FREE with 
every hundred, a box of Old Fashioned Havana 
Smokers, to introduce a new method of cigar 
selling — from factory direct to smoker. 

If you have not kept the issue mentioned 
above write to the Edwin Cigar Co., 64-68 West 
125th St., New York, who will send you a copy 
of the advertisement as it appeared. 

















epi PROTECTION 


Operating under rigid State Laws, our Institu- 
tion stands out in strong contrast to other kinds 
of Financial Institutions as an example of ab- 
solute safety and strength. $1,600,000.00 Mort- 
gage Securities now on deposit with Trustee 
for protection of Depositors, and our State Law 
compels us to always keep not less than 75 per 
cent. of our mortgage assets in trustee’s hands 
for this purpose. Write for booklet at once. 

Georgia State Buiiding and Loan Assn., Savannah, Ga. 


5 ON DEMAND 2 ON TIME 
DEPOSITS DEPOSITS 














oa 4 PER CENT. is paid on your sav- 
ings, reckoned to and from dates arbitrarily fixed. 


5% For Full Time 


is paid in dividends to our patrons, reckoning from 
day of receipt to day of withdrawal. 

Experience, large capital resources, a specially 
favorable field of operations, and always enhance 
ing security, are some of the 
advantages that enable us to pay 
&% and grow in strength. 

Under New York Banking De- 
partment Supervision 

Assets $1,750,000 
Write for detailed information 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42d St. 
New York 

















SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 





Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 


“* positions '*—no “‘ ruled lines’ — no*‘ shading *'— no ‘‘word- 
signs’ — no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Buckmaster’s Boy 
(Continued from Page 11) 


He was interrupted by a low, exultant 
growl, and he saw Buckmaster’s rifle 
clutched as a hunter, stooping, clutches 
his gun to fire on his prey. 

“Quick, the spyglass!”’ he flung back at 
Sinnet. ‘‘It’s him; but I’ll make sure.’ 

Sinnet caught the telescope from the 
nails where it hung, and looked out to 
Juniper Bend. “It’s Greevy—and his girl, 
and the half-breeds,” he said, with a note 
in his voice that almost seemed agitation, 
and yet few had ever seen Sinnet agitated. 
Cold deliberation was his chief character- 
istic. ‘‘Em’ly must have gone up the trail 
in the night.” 

“It’s my turn now,” the mountaineer 
| said hoarsely, and, stooping, he slid away 
quickly into the undergrowth. 

Sinnet followed, keeping near him, 
neither speaking. For half a mile they 
hastened on, and now and then Buckmaster 
drew aside the bushes and looked up the 
ge to keep Greevy and his bois brulés in 

is eye. 

At last Buckmaster stopped at a led 
of rock just above the trail. Greevy would 

ass below, within three hundred yards of 

is rifle. He turned to Sinnet with cold 
and savage eyes. ‘‘ You go back,” he said. 
“It’s my business. I don’t want you to see. 
You don’t want to see, then you won’t 
know, and you won’t need to lie. You 
said that the man that killed Clint ought 
to die. He’s going to die, but it’s none o’ 
your business. I want to be alone. Ina 
minute he’ll be where I kin git him — plumb. 
You go, Sinnet—right off! It’s my busi- 
ness.’ 

There was a strange, desperate look in 
Sinnet’s face; it was as hard as stone, but 
his eyes had a light of battle in them. 

‘It’s my business, right enough, Buck,” 
he said, ‘‘and you're not going to kill 
Greevy. That girl of his has lost her lover— 
your boy. It’s broke her heart almost, and 
there’s no use making her an orphan, too. 
She can’t standit. She’shad enough. You 
leave her father alone—you hear me—let 
up!’”’ Hestepped between Buckmasterand 
the ledge of rock from which the mountain- 
eer would aim. 

There was a terrible look in Buckmaster’s 
face. He raised his single-barreled rifle as 
though he would shoot Sinnet, but at the 
moment he remembered that one shot 
would warn Greevy, and that he might not 
have time to reload. He laid his rifle 
against a tree swiftly. 

“Git away from there,” he said, a strange 
rattle in his throat. ‘‘Git away, quick 
—he’ll be there in a minute.” 

Sinnet pulled himself together as he saw 
Buckmaster snatch at a great clasp-knife in 
his belt and open it. He jumped and 
caught Buckmaster’s wrist in a grip like a 
vise. 

“‘Greevy didn’t kill him, Buck,” he said; 
but the mountaineer was gone mad, and 
did not grasp the meaning of the words. 
He twined his left arm around the neck of 
Sinnet, and the struggle began, he fighting 
to free Sinnet’s hand from his wrist, to 
break Sinnet’s neck. He did not realize 
what he was doing. He only knew that 
this man stood between him and the mur- 
derer of his boy, and all the ancient forces 
of barbarism were alive in him. Little b 
| little they drew to the edge of the nthe 
from which there was a sheer drop of two 
hundred feet. Sinnet fought like a panther 
for safety, but no sane man’s strength 
could withstand the demoniacal energy 
that bent and crushed him. Sinnet felt his 
strength giving. Then he said in a hoarse 
whisper, “‘Greevy didn’t kill him. I killed 
him, and ——” 

At that moment he was borne to the 

ound with a hand on his throat, and an 
instant after the knife went home. 

Buckmaster got to his feet, and looked 
at his victim for an instant, dazed and 
wild; then he sprang for his gun. As he 
did so the words that Sinnet had said as 
they struggled rang in his ears—‘‘Greevy 
didn’t kill him. I killed him!” 

He gave a low cry, and turned back 
toward Sinnet, who lay in a pool of blood. 

Sinnet was speaking. 
stooped over him. 

“‘Em’ly threw me over for Clint,” the 
voice said huskily, ‘‘and I followed to have 
it out with Clint. So did Greevy, but 
Greevy was drunk. I saw them meet. 
I was hid. I saw that Clint would kill 
Greevy, and I fired. I was off my head — 
I’d never cared for any woman before, and 








e went and | 











The 
‘*sCircular’’ 
Letter 


As a Multiple Typewriter 


The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites 
form letters that are identical with the 
work of a regular high grade type- 
writer. It turns out copies faster than 
any duplicating device, and each copy 
is a perfect ribbon-printed original. 
The Multigraph will take paper and 
cards of any weight and of any size 
from that of a postage stamp to a full 
foolscap sheet, and is easily operated 
by any office boy or girl. There is 
nothing mussy about the operation of 
the Multigraph—it is as clean as a 


typewriter. 
Let Us Send 












you occupy. We will also send 


GAMMETER MULTIGRAPH 


(2000— and over— Original Copies Per Hour) 





of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together with a Multigraphed typewritten letter 
addressed to you personally. Simply send us your name, the name of your firm, and the position 
escriptive booklet or catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1802 E. 40th St., Cleveland, 0. 


BRANCH OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


November 16, 1907 


The 
Personal Letter 
is Read 
and Answered 





As An Office Printing Machine 


The Gammeter Multigraph enables 
you to get an office form printed im- 
mediately, in your own office, and 
insures privacy on confidential matter. 
Electrotypes may be used on the Mul- 
tigraph, and a direct inking attach- 
ment is supplied for work not requiring 
actual typewriting. The Multigraph 
will print all sorts of office forms, card 
index supplies, postal cards, tabulated 
reports, quotations, etc., in any style 
of type desired, and at a saving of 
50% of the printer’s charge. 


You Samples 











The Result of an Experiment 


many hundreds of representatives. 


This is the offer: 


pay you for it. 


\ Y HEN we announced early in the autumn that we were willing 
to pay a weekly salary to any person who would give all or 

a part of his time to looking after our local subscription 
business, we made quite a departure from the old system of paying for 
this sort of work on a purely commission basis. 
new plan ought to appeal to a great many people ali over the country ; 
but the result almost staggered us, and before long we had appointed 


For two months now these appointees have been earning this salary. 
Never have we had such a great corps of enthusiastic supporters, never 
have we been so ably represented, and never have we paid out so much 
money in a given time to so many different people. 
appoint as many more representatives as have already been appointed. 


To any man or woman who will give all or a part of his or her time 
to looking after our renewals and to introducing THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and TuH& Lapres’ HoME JourRNAL to those not already subscribers, 
we will pay a definite, weekly salary. 
about the offer, we do not require any guarantee as to the amount of 
business to be sent, and there is not one cent of expense to you. It is 
simply this: if you have some spare time on your hands we are willing to 
All that you have to do is to ask for information, and all 
the details and everything necessary will be sent. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


The Saturday Evening Post 


PHILADELPHIA 


It seemed to us that the 


We now propose to 


There is nothing competitive 














A YOUNG MAN 


energetic, intelligent and ambitious, able to take an 
interest in a successful textile plant in the mountain 
section of the South, should communicate with 


J. S. OLIVER, 304 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


TYPEWRITERS ..x:. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 

ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 

allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

vilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
iter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., 
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A 
Christmas 
Giit 
Which Comes Fifty-Two Times 


Have you ever considered 
the value of a Christmas Gift 
that is a constant reminder of 
the giver for an entire year? 
Can you think of a pres- 
ent which, at an expense of 
$1.50, will give more pleasure 
than a year’s subscription to 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Such a gift only COM- 
MENCES on Christmas. It 
continues each week for an 
entire year—really fifty-two 
presents. We have designed 
a beautiful Christmas card, 
printed in many colors, to be 








At the direction of 


We have entered your name upon 
our list for « year's subscription to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
We hopevthat the copies we shall have the pleasure 

of mailing will prove to be pleasant reminders of 

the friend whe sends this Molidey remembrance 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philedelphie 











sent to each person for whom 
a subscription is so ordered. 
The card will bear the name 
of the giver and will be 
mailed so as to be received 
on December 25th. By order- 
ing early any possible delay 
in entering the subscription 
is avoided. 

Be sure to give us your 
own name as well as that of 
the recipient. Unless other- 
wise requested, the subscrip- 
tion will be commenced with 
the issue of Christmas week. 
The card is not a premium. 
It is just an announcement, 
to be sent to persons for whom 
subscriptions are ordered as 
Christmas presents, and can 
be used only in that way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Greevy was her father. Clint had called 
me names that day—a card: , anda 
liar, and a thief, and a skunk, he called me, 
and I hated him just then. Greevy fired 
twice—wide. He didn’t know but what he 
killed Clint, but he didn’t. So I tried to 
os you, Buck ——”’ 

ife was going fast, and speech failed 
him; but he opened his eyes again and 
whispered: “‘I didn’t want to die, Buck — 
I’m only thirty-five, and it’s too soon, but 
it had to be. Don’t look that way, Buck. 
You got the man that killed him—plumb. 
But Em’ly didn’t play fair with me—made 
a fool of me, the only time in my life I ever 
eared for a woman. You leave Greev 
alone, Buck, and tell Em’ly for me 
wouldn’t let you kill her father.’ 

“You—Sinnet—you—youdoneit! Why, 
he’d have fought for you! You—done it— 
to him—to Clint!” 

Now that the blood-feud had been satis- 
fied a t change came over the mountain- 
eer, Fie had done his work, and the thirst 
for vengeance was gone. Greevy he had 
hated, but this man had been with him in 
many a — —. a ee 
hardly grasp the t - Sudden e 
stooped io. " Sinnet,’ he said, ‘‘ef hus 
was a woman in it, that makes all the dif- 
ference. Sinnet, ef 33 

But Sinnet was gone upon a long trail 
that led into an illimitable wilderness. 
With a moan the old man ran to the ledge 
of rock. Greevy and his girl were below. 

‘*When there’s a woman in it ——!”’ he 
said in a voice of helplessness and misery, 
and watched her till she disappeared from 
view. Then he turned, and, lifting up in 
his arms the man he had killed, carried him 
into the deeper woods. 





A Shadow Between 
His Shoulder-Blades 


(Continued from Page 15) 


gwine on, an’ so did Wimberly; we know’d 
it so well that what little appetite we had 
left us, an’ we sot thar starin’ at one 
another like two boys kept in arter school. 
Then we heern a trumpet sing, an’ though 
I never heern it but twice before in my 
life, I’d ’a’ know’d it ef I’d ’a’ heern it in 
the next worl’. 

““*Wimberly,’ says I, ‘that’s Gaus! 
Nobody else kin blow a brass horn that-a- 
way, an’ I’ll bet you Gener’! Forrest ain’t 
ten feet away from him!’ 

‘*Well, thar we was, locked up in jail. 
The windows was too high for us to see 
what was gwine on, but we know’d thar 
was some kind of hullabaloo a-brewin’. 
Presently we heern some un rushin’ up the 
steps—we was in the second story of the jail 
building—an’ then some un holler’d out: 

“*Better git away whilst you can! 
That devil Forrest is takin’ the town, an’ ef 
he finds you here, nothin’ will save you!’ 

“The voice belonged to Bushrod Clai- 
borne, an’ I’d ’a’ know’d it ef I’d ’a’ heern 
it in the northermost part of Rooshy wi’ 
a South American harrycane blowin’ the 
snow a mile high! imberly Driscoll 
know’d him, too, an’ holler’d at him, darin’ 
him to open the door, an’ callin’ him all 
the names calcalated to make a man fight. 

‘Claiborne never answered a word ontell 
all the gyuards had run off, an’ then he 
laughed an’ says: 

““*P’'m a-gwine for to give you two fellers 
a taste of hell before you git thar!’ 

‘Wi’ that we heern him a-rattlin’ paper, 
an’ presently we seed smoke a-comin’ 
under the door, an’ then we know’d that he 
was fixin’ for to give us a purty warm time. 
The jail wa’n’t nothin’ but a barn as to age; 
one of the sills had rotted away clean across 
the middle an’ the floor was a-saggin’. 























New Administration Building, American School of Correspondence, Chicago 


Points of Superiority of the 
American School of Correspondence 


1 Best Equipment The American School of Correspondence occupies its own building, built 
e . especially for its use, and designed to provide the best possible facilities for 
correspondence instruction. 


2 Chartered This School is chartered as an educational institution to spread knowledge, not as a 
.—______... commercial enterprise to produce profits. 


3 Personal Instruction ThisSchool hasa larger proportion of teachers io students,and graduates a 
° larger proportion of its students,than any other correspondence school. The 
success of a school is measured, not by the number of students enrolled, but by the number graduated 


4 Specialized Instruction This is the only correspondence schoo! that makes a specialty of Engi- 
. 


neering instruction, A specialist can best teach youto become aspecialist 


5 Authoritative Instruction Th¢ instruction papers of the School are used as text books by 
. 


the universities of Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa State 
College, Harvard University, Armour Institute, Lehigh University, and other leading colleges. 


Bound Text Books The text books furnished to students are not cheap paper pamphlets, but 


are substantially bound in cloth. They average about 50 to each course 
6 They are prepared especially for home study by the foremost authorities, such as F. B. Crocker, 
e head of the Department of Electrical Engineering, Columbia University; Wm. Esty, head of 
Department of Electrical Engineering, Lehigh University; Frederick E. Turneaure, Dean, 

College of Mechanics and Engineering, University of Wisconsin. 


7 College Credits Our students receive full credit for advanced standing at many of the leading 
. 


colleges and technical schools. 




















s No Agents We employ no agents. Your tuition money is paid not to agents for enrolling you, but to 
instructors for graduating you. We send letters to inform you, not agents to annoy you 


The best school will give you the best education. The best educa- gp caites COUPON _— 


tion will get you the best position and the best pay. If you have ever American School of Correspondence 
had to look for a “ job” you will appreciate the following clipping: | 








Send me 200-page hand-book describing 
THE MONEY VALUE OF AN EDUCATION | ever S comet, I am interested in the 
The average educated man earns $1,000 a year. He works ee Mechanical Drawing Sat. Ev. Post 
forty years, making a total of $40,000 in a lifetime. The av- -----Blectrical Engineering Nov. 16-07 | 
erage day laborer gets $1.50 a day, 300 days ina year, or ht ec! neering ! 
$450 per year. He earns $18,000 in alifetime. Thedifference =, ewes Stati Engineering ! 
between $40,000 and $18,000 is $22,000. That is the mini- ime Struct Engineering ' 
mum value of an education in mere dollars andcents, The ff¥ ,; 9» saoeneve eering 
increased self respect cannot be measured in money,—C/ipped, : “ifeephane Practice , 
4 Fill out this coupon and mail it today. We wil’ send you a ---- Sheet Met ‘attern Drafting | 
You Want the Best 200-page hand-book that describes every course in detail. econ any Course 
Students enrolling in a full course before January 1st will | i Hydraulics Telegraphy 
get the “Reference Library of Modern Engineering Practice,” oa Surveying ciel Textiles 
in 12 volumes, 6000 pages, without extra charge. | aan Heating, Ventilating and Plumbing 
DERE. ccccccccccccccvsccccccosecccceccceseoecs ° 
American School of Correspondence | 8 
GATOS occcccccsccccecevecssssegecesessesgesseses 
CHICAGO 4. 














Bushrod Claiborne lit his paper an’ shoved | 


it in between the een’s of the planks an’ 
under them. I says to Wimberly: 

““Thar ain’t nothin’ that kin save us 
this time, ol’ feller, short of Providence, an’ 
I reckon we might as well make up our 
minds that our time’s come.’ 

‘*He laughed, an’ says he: ‘It’s all right, 
ol’ friend; you’ve been mighty good to 
me, fust an’ last, an’ I hate to see you 
caged up in this hole on my account. Ef 
you do git out, an’ I don’t, you know whar 
to go an’ who to take keer on.’ 

‘We heern some un run up thesteps, then 
another, an’ atter a while two or three. 
Then some un belched out an oath that 
would ’a’ blistered ef it had ’a’ hit any- 
body, an’ I know’d that Gener’l Forrest 
was right out thar at the door. 





Not A but THE Safety Razor 


A Mechanical Perfection, which has been tested and tried out by 
over 5,000,000 users all over the world, is THE STAR SAFETY RAZOR. 
It accomplishes its work with safety, comfort and dispatch. ff 

Blades are forged and full concaved. With proper care they will 
last a life time. Strop the blades occasionally. 

Shaves the heaviest beard and does not irritate the tenderest face. 


Our Razor may be inspected at any Cutlery Store. Star Razors in Sets, from $1.50 up 
With the Automatic Stropping Machine and Strop, $4.50 a set 


THE STAR SAFETY CORN RAZOR 


Simple, Safe and Sure, on sale by all dealers, or will be sent you from our factory on receipt of $1.00 
As the Christmas season approaches, consider the advisability of purchasing the 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR and the STAR CORN KNIFE for relatives or friends. 











KAMPFE BROS., 19 Reade Street, New York 
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CONVENIENT AND PROFITABLE. § ‘The Certificates of Deposit issued by thrs 
bank combine the highest degree of convenience and afford the most profitable form ESTAB 
of investment —5% per annum —consistent with absolute safety. No cumbersome 
pass-book to forward back and forth. ‘The Certificate is an indisputable evidence of 

@) the amount of money deposited with the bank, Write for booklet “J.” 


OWENSBORO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST Co. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
Jas.H PARRISH,PRES'T. 4 QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS. OWENSBORO, Ky 











45 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








rise icon THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


115 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Test of Time 








HE Rockford Watch is so 
perfect in construction and 
adjustment that it measures 
up to the double test of accurate 
lime and length of life. It gives 
true time for a. lifetime. The 
Rockford adjustment ispermanent 
and the satisfaction it gives /asting. 
If your dealer does not willingly supply you 


with the style you wish, write us for informa- 
tion about the right watch at the right price. 


ROCKFORD WATCH CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

















THE D. W. PiNGREE LUMBER Co., 8 INMAN $ St., Law- 
RENCE, Mass. — | had a fast pacer lame in hind leg. Tried 
veterinarians and various remedies. Used ‘“ Save-the- 
Horse,” and he never again took a lame step, the enlarge- 
inents disappeared. The firm of which I am treasurer had 
a valuable horse with a ringbone, was very lame. We ap- 
plied ‘*Save-the-Horse"’ and worked him every day since 
without his being lame. It is a great discovery. 

F. Bb. DAVIS, Treasurer The D. W. P. Co. 

KEOKUK, IA. — My horse had Bone Spavin in both legs. Thad 
little use of her for over a year. I used ‘* Save-the-Horse,’’ and 
up to present time has not shown any lameness. I think you have 
a remedy of considerable merit, especially when a consider my 
horse is 15 years old. 2. JUSTICE. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 

* for copy, booklet and ietters from business men and 


trainers on every kind of case. Permanen ee aie thr 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Sh Boll Injured endo oe 
a) OC! oe 
Lameness. P 


No scar or loss of hair. 
‘oy 


Horse works as usual, and ail 
or Express Paid. N.Y. 





pany, 


The 
Booklovers 
Library Service 


SAVES you the buying of Books you would not 
care to own, but wish to rea 


GIVES you an early choice ‘of 
THE NEWEST BOOKS 
For—TWO CENTS—a Day 


If this service is not in your town, find out WHY 
by writing us for pz urticulars. It can be extended 
to every Town and City in the U.S, and Canada, 
Write for our catalogue. 
THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
5 East 23d Street, New York. 
1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 6 Park Street, Boston. 


CLASS PINS cacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illusira- 


tion. Silver Plate $1.00doz, /G 
Sample 10c. 
Sterling 
Silver ase dos. 
FREE—our new and | S ] (6) 8 
handsomely porie ed catalog—shows new 
Styles in g silver. Satisfaction guar- € 
teed. Selluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 
at right prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


SMOKE THE ‘*KLEAN’’ PIPE 


ENJOY A SMOKE WITHOUT NICOTINE 
$1 Postpaid 


Push up bottom with finger to keep fire al- 
bn at top—thus giving a full, clean smoke 
and making the last puff cool and fragrant 
as the first. 
‘en with cloth. 




















































Patented 






Remove bottom and stem to 
Booklet FREE upon request. 


R.D.GATES, 312 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


cor A YEAR 
me 








CENTS for trial 13 


1 weeks. In this illus- 
©? trated national weekly 
all the important news of the 
world is stated clearly, fairly, Hiiaud ites ONAL 


NEWS REVIEW 





and } briefly, for busy readers, 
Many special features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, enter- 
taining — THE paper forthe home. §1 year; takes ‘place of $2 to 

papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 15Sc. PATHFINDER, Wash., D. C. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


““*Some of you lousy scounderls run an’ 
git me an ax, an’ be quick about it!’ 

“He growled an’ growled an’ cussed 
ontell as ax come, then he beller’d out: 

“**Stan’ back from the door, whoever 

ou are!’ Well, we stood back, an’ then 

e hit the door a whack that shuck the whole 
buildin’, an’ he kep’ on a-hittin’ ontell the 
lock flew off an’ the door come open. 

“T wish you could ’a’ seed Gener'l 
Forrest as I seed him then. His face was 
right purple, an’ the veins in the side of his 
neck stood out like they was swelled, an’ 


his eyes was red as blood. I know’d then | 


why ever’body was a-fear’d of him; ef 
ever a man looked like a demon he did. I 
believe ef he’ d ’a’ blow’d out a long breath 
you could ’a’ seed it smoke! He ripped out 
a big oath, wi’ ‘Ef I’d ’a’ been a minnit 
later a d’a’ had you whar they wanted 
you! 1 make ’em pay for this! Ever’ 
man concerned in this will wish he’d never 
been born!’ Nuther before nor sence have 
I ever seed a man so stirred up! 

“SaysI: ‘’Twa’n’t the Yankees, Gener’ 1. 
They ced fixed up for to hang us as spies 
all right, but Bushrod Claiborne was at the 
bottom of it, an’ when he found out that 
you had took the town he was keen for to 
roast us alive.’ 

“Well, all the pris’ners that had been 
took in the garrison was lined up before you 
could use your han’ kcher an’ put it back in 
your F acsomi ag’in. All the’r names was 
took down in a little book, an’ when ever’- 
thing was ready Gener’] Forrest, foller’d 
by five men on foot, rid down the line. 

Ye ‘Whar is the men that had charge of the 
jail?’ he axed. ‘Let’emstepout’ntheline!’ 

‘‘Bushrod Claiborne didn’t move, but 
two men stepped out. 

“‘*Who set fire to the jail?’ says he. 

“““Not me!’ ‘Not me!’ says the two. 

““Who did you leave gyuardin’ the 
jail?’ says he. ‘P’int him out to me!’ 

‘‘They went along the line ontell the 
got to whar Bushro Claiborne was stand- 
vad w kao ttt to laugh an’ talk to the man 

is left, an’ thar they stoppe 

me ‘Show ’im to me!’ says Nhe Gener’]; 

‘put your hand on ’im!’ 

‘An’ when they did, Bushrod Claiborne 

flinched like some un had slapped his face. 


‘**What is it?’ he says to the man. ‘Did 
you speak to me?’ 

‘Then the Gener’! turned to me. 

“Mr, Sanders, says he, ‘who sot the 


jail a-fire?’ 

“*Bushrod Claiborne,’ says I. 

“**Mooneyham!’ says the Gener’l, jest 
as ef he was callin’ the roll. ‘Mooneyham!’ 
Wi’ that Mooneyham come out of the 
crowd aroun’ the Gener’! like a mole out’n 
the ground. ‘Ef you know a man named 
Bushrod Claiborne, an’ he’s in that line 
thar, r ‘int him out!’ 

“««Thar he is!’ says Mr. Mooneyham. 

“The five men thet had foller’d Gener’] 
Forrest along the line was standin’ right 
by his hoss. He jest nodded his & at 
’em, an’ turned away. This was what 
they was waitin’ for, an’ they jest walked 
to Bushrod Claiborne, ketched holt on 
him, an’ pulled him along wi’ ’em. An’ 
then for the fust time he got an idee of 
what wuz up. He holler’d for the Gener’l. 

‘**Gener’] Forrest,’ he says, ‘this is an 
outrage! Won’t you hear what I’ve got to 
say? One word for the sake of ol’ times?’ 

“‘The Gener’! aid no more attention to 
him than ef he’d ’a’ been a tom-cat on a 
back fence a mile away. 

‘“‘When we rid out’n that town, wi’ 
Forrest an’ his men,” continued Mr. 
Sanders, lookin’ as solemn as he could, 
‘Wimberly Driscoll was wi’ Margaret an’ 


her mamm I says to the Gener’l, says 
I: ‘Gener’l, ‘what was done wi’ Bushrod 
Claiborne?’ 


“Don’t you know?’ he says. ‘Then 
come here. A tender-hearted man like you 
oughter see all that’s to be seed.’ Wi’ that 
he pulled his hoss to one side. ‘Do you see 
that black thing a-swingin’ in the wind?’ 

‘The Gener’ T looked at me hard a minnit 
an’ then he says: ‘Mr. Sanders, go home 
wi’ Driscoll an’ his friends, an’ git in a good 
big cradle, an’ let some nice “oman rock you 
to sleep. What you need is rest.’ 

ay said no more, but for miles an’ miles 
—yes, an’ for days an’ days—I could feel 
the shadder of that black, swingin’ thing 

ht betwixt my shoulder-blades; an’ 
<a I’m off in my feed I can feel it yit; 
sometimes it’s cold, sometimes it’s hot.” 

Mr. Sanders rose, wiped his rosy face 
with a red handkerchief, and went toddling 
across the public square. 


(THE END) 
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The Standard Stetson 


STETSONS are standard shoes 
—due to twenty-five years intelligent 
effort in producing footwear for men 
with whom price is not paramount— 
but what they receive for it. 


In style, in finish, in material they 
reveal a degree of superiority, so obvi- 
ously distinctive, that even among good 
makes the Stetson is a marked shoe. 

Stetson shoes are sold only at the 
best shops, which you will invariably 
recognize by the Red 
Diamond sign. 


The shoe shown is one of 
many in the new Stetson 
Style Book, sent free. 
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jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 


360 Days Approval 


reasonable to suppose that you can save money b 
Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152. 


church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. 
ing houses, clubs and camps. 


as 
and heating. ALL SOLD AT act UAL FACTORY PRICE 


If you want a stove or range of any kind, for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kelarkw 
Direct to You” 


at actual factory prices. Y ou save from aie to 5 to 840, b “mann you keep in your pocket all the dealers’, 
You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell you on 
You not only save money but you get a stove or range of 
exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pig iron and 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and 
equipped stove factories in the world, Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know 
If not, you get your money back without a quibble. You cannot get a better, 
Why not save all the dealers’ profit? 
buying direct from our factory? 
alamazoo Quality and Kalamazoo 
Our line is complete, embracing stoves and 
ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes,— for the home, school, 
a ranges | a board- 
nges for r_cooking 


<> & 


r how much extra you pay. 


Compare 


ith others—and save your money. 


stoves and 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, rete Cot 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 
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3513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
ye 









town. 


stalled, 
are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is 


conveniently portable. 


Write for catalog. 


game in existence. 
These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 

per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
No pin boy needed. 
More than 3,000 already sold. We sell on pay- 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 


It will make big money in any 


Receipts 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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gy PER ANNUM 2% 


BEGINNING AT ANY TIME 


OUR 


ANUARY 








on Open Accounts 





on Time Accounts 





Eagle Savings 


186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS over $2,000,000.00. 





one with us. 


& Loan Co. 





booklet A. 





7 COUPON 
A Lame Man 


is the one without a bank account. Open 
We pay 6 
and first mortgages on 
Estate make you safe. 


Our capital 
ee eal 
rite for 


Equitable Banking & Loan Co., Macon, Georgia 
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Two New Books 


without cost to 


Post Readers 








HE BIBLE has stood the test of 

centuries as a guide to faith and 

conduct, but how many of us have 
ever stopped to consider 
it as good reading? How 
many, for instance, have 
ever taken the small pains 
merely to compare its nar- 
ratives with the fiction we 
read, or its orations with 
the speeches we hear? 
And these are just the 
sort of comparisons which 
Senator Beveridge makes, 
showing, in fact, that considered merely 
from the point of interest, the Bible is the 
monarch of all books. The Bible and 
adventure, the Bible and art, the Bible 
and politics, the Bible and statesman- 
ship, the Bible and poetry, the Bible and 
the law, and the Bible and oratory, are 
some of the phases of which he writes. 

The fascination of the wealth of varied 
stories of love, intrigue and mighty achieve- 
ment running through both Testaments, and 
all told ina way that for pure literary excel- 
lence surpasses all that came after in the 
world’s literature, is something which few 
appreciate. He is undoubtedly right in assert- 
ing that if one can be induced to read the 
Bible merely as good reading, the religion of it 
will work itself out unobtrusively, but with the 
greater strength on that account. 

To the Bible student, the lover of litera- 
ture and the casual reader, this little book of 
Senator Beveridge’s appeals with equal force 
and interest. It is safe to say that any one 
who reads it for its interest alone will be sure 
to read his Bible afterward. 











How to Invest 
Your Savings 


DESIRE to make money and then 
to make that money earn more is 
almost universal. Books have 

been written on the sub- 
ject, but nearly all have 
been essentially weak be- 
cause written by financial 
experts who assumed that 
their readers already 
knew considerable about 
the subject. So some 
months ago THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POST started what proved to be one of 
the most successful departments in the 
history of the magazine. What appeared 
in that department has now been put 
into a book just issued. 

The writer, Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, assumes 
that his readers know nothing concerning 
financial matters. Every form of safe invest- 
ment, including bonds, stocks, real estate and 
mortgages, is taken up and explained so clearly 
and simply that a child can understand, and 
yet so ably as to be of value to trained financiers. 

Its scope may be judged by such chapters as 
Saving by System, The A. B. C. of Investment, 
Different Classes of Bonds, Stocks as Invest- 
ments, Real Estate as an Investment, Invest- 
ments for Women, Pitfalls for Investors, Wall 
Street and the Money Market, The Bank 
Statement, etc. 

Any one who desires to safeguard his savings 
and to so invest that they will provide in future 
a safe and steady return will find the book of 
the utmost value and interest. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST makes 
this offer : 


To any one who will send one 
new yearly subscription for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
accompanied by One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents, for some one not 
already a subscriber, we will in 
acknowledgment of the courtesy 
send a copy of either of these 
books, which are handsomely 
bound in cloth, shipping expenses 
prepaid ; or, for two subscriptions 
both will be sent. 
REMEMBER, the subscription must not be 
that of the sender; it must be for some one 
whose name is not already on the list, and 
the book must be requested when the sub- 
scription is sent. Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


PHILADELPHIA 














Should Know that 


YO you can actually 


SAVE 25 to 60% 


on the cost of your shop 
motive power if you install 


Western Electric 


Individual Motor Drive 
Make us prove to you that individ- , 
ual motor drive by WESTERN operated, and require 
ELECTRIC MOTORS will little care. They will 
cut down your power bill Tun any machine requir 
25% to 60% and increase ing power deter than 
the productiveness of steam, gas or gasoline 
your plant, no matter .__ engines. 
whether it be Sass 8S SUN, 
large or 
small, 


are simple, easily 


Three styles and in 
Every 


Wea CTRIC . 
MOTORS 


Western 
Electric Motor 


must successfully pass the Western Electric 

test, which is much the severest test to which a 

motor can be subjected. Every one must demon- 

_ Strate its thorough reliability —every one must prove 
its ability to carry heavy overloads without injury. 


Let Us Send You All the 
Particulars 


and place our expert advice and thirty years’ experience at your service. 
We carry a large stock of Motors, Generators, Arc Lamps, Sunbeam 
Incandescent Lamps, Fan Motors, and Electrical Supplies of a// Kinds, 
ready for immediate delivery through our branch houses and agencies 
located in all principal cities and foreign countries. . 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


265 S. Clinton Street, Dept. 662, Chicago, Ill. 











1908 Calendar 
and three 


PHILIP BOILEAU 


Panel Pictures 
for 25 Cents 


The President Calendar 
for 1908 marks our best 
— its distinguishing fea 
ture being three delight 
fully modish American 
When you decide to make pres= women —painted by Philip 
ents of suspenders for Christmas ee oe - 

ach of the three subjects is 
you naturally think of President 4) i),6 inost fet hing style of 


Suspenders, because most men that most charming of art 
wear Presidents. When you buy ***>: illustrative of Ameri 


7 /V Jp \ Af 
J 


YA VY 
i li AVC a 


a en 








can femininity, in its most 
President Suspenders you are attractive form 
sure of giving the easiest, most he wagner nore decora 
comfortable and most durable },220" S40) je UG sucen 


suspenders. ciated with affection — one 


with the rich, red American 
50c. 


Beauty, another the pink 
A PAIR 





delicate Bridesmaid, and the 
third the glorious yellow de 
Dijon. The whole Calen 
dar is a work of art, fra 
grant with suggestion, yet 
marking the lapse of Time 

There are four parts. No 
printing on the pictures 


fam 


Including 
a 





Paesip =S The 1908 Calendar in full is 
IDENT PRESIDENT eur side. on a separate sheet. All 
SUSPEND NT amaares tt ristm: grin stellt se edle 

NDEa: SUSPENDERS GUSPEROERS Ch as four, the three pictures and 


box the Calendar, are done in 
twelve colors on heavy, 
highly finished plate card, 
6%4x 15 inches, making very 
attractive panels for fram- 
ing,or they may be grouped 
and arranged artistically 
without frames. 


Sa ia 


So matiy stores sell President Suspenders because so f 
many men refuse to take other kinds. > 
President Suspenders in handsome Christmas boxes, 
decorated with splendidly colored reproductions of 
Boileau paintings, make excellent presents for Father, 
Husband, Brothers, Brothers-in-law, Cousins, Nephews, 
and Friends. Give each a Christmas box of Presidents. 
If your home stores have no President Suspenders in 
Christmas boxes, buy of us, by mail. 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


lobe sureofa PresidentCal 
endar, order early. The en 
tire set—4 parts mailed post 
paid for 25c. ‘ow Ready. 







































The University of Chicago 
OFFE 








Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Writers, Social 
Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
and Students desiring to finish either a 
High School or College course. One- 
half the work for a Bachelor's degree 
may thus be done. 

The University of Chicago 


551 Main St.,Shirley,Mass. 
Div.C, Chicago, Tl a clear 


Everyone admires 








complexion. It’s an open 





Pears | 


@ Stereopticon and Moving 
' Picture Outfits $7.26 Mn” 


tien of slides covering every subject. 
All the latest Films. rite for new Cat- 
alogue which also tells how to con- 
duct Profitable Entertainments. Prices 
within reach of all. 


secret that Pears’ Soap has 


brought the glow of health to 





Established1783 
McALLISTER MPG. OPTICIANS, Dept. S,49 Nassau 


Sold in America and every other country 








millions of fair faces. 
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Have you accepted 
our remarkable offer? & 





i 

$2.7 Worth & 
2. of . 
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We want you to become familiar, by gu 
actual use, with all of the tooth and > 
. , ~~ 
toilet preparations sold under the ! 
) had 

name Pj t We are therefore 
' as { 
making you a special introductory ?* 
i 


offer of full-size packages of the fol- 


AM 


lowing 10 Sanitol preparations for 
only $1.00. The total regular price 
of these 10 products, if purchased 
separately, is $2.70: 


Sanitol Tooth Powder . 25c¢ 
Sanitol Face Cream . » Be 
Sanitol Tooth Paste . 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Powder « aac 
Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 25c 
Sanitol Bath Powder - 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Brush > 35c 
Sanitol Shaving Créme . 25c 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Soap 25c 
Sanitol Face Powder . - 35c 


Total Retai! Price . . $2.70 


All these for a $1.00 bill 


Cut out this advertisement and mail at once 
with $1.00 and we will deliver these 10 
products te you through your own druggist. 
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In writing for this assortment give 
rst. Your druggist’s name and address }™ 
in full. a 


? 
r ; ‘4 

2nd. Your name and address in full, 2% 
. . = 

3rd. Pin to the letter a $1.00 bill and (i 
ra 

address your letter ‘a 

Vi 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company oi 


4250 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘ / Thousands of i 
NN worthless inverted ‘8 
gas lights have ey 
been paimed off on ‘s 
the public for the 8) 
-— 
. . 4 i 
National Automatic | * 
= 
The only Inverted Light that can \s 
give permanent satisfaction. Gi 

A 






It is made to serve: other kinds are made 
to sell. The only light having automatic 
control of gas under varying pressure, 
which insures perfect combustion. 

“National Automatic’ 
stamped on every regulator (see 
arrow). Every light sold in 
sealed carton and guaranteed 
Write for Booklet and name of 
local agent. 


National Gas Light Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Automatic 


Regulator 
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50 CALLING CARDS $71,000 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made — 
rich, distinguished, finest grade Send a dollar, with your 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity — an exclusiveness such as you seek 


Cxrxre 


Everything in Engraving 
HOSKINS 
Always address 904-906 Chestnut Street 
Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 
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== PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST = 
Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high- 
carbon spring wire; it’s made forrough weather and 
rough treatment. Lasts a lifetime. Write for Catalog. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 8921, Adrian, Mich. 
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“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face 





Williams * 


The quickness, ease and comfort of shaving 
depend upon the lasting, softening quality of the 
lather. A perfect lather is not only a pure, creamlike 
lather, but also one which will not dry upon the face 
—which lasts through the shave. ‘This is the kind 
of lather that has made Williams’ Shaving Stick 
and all of Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake 
of Luxury Shaving Soap (trial size). Enough for fifty shaves. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 







Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in 
the leatherette-covered metal box as formerly. 







The New 


Nickeled Box 
Flinged Cover 





